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PREFACE. 


The  system  of  cookery  offered  to  the  public  in  the 
ensuing  pages  is  quite  new.  It  is  founded  upon  a 
long  and  close  observation  of  the  cookery  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  in  France,  and  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  danger  attending  a con- 
tinued excess  in  the  use  of  that  kind  of  food  usually 
denominated  “ substantial  English  fare.”  That 
unity  in  food  is  not  so  advisable  as  many  medical 
writers  would  fain  make  us  believe,  the  author  of  this 
volume  has  endeavoured  to  show  in  a series  of  papers 
on  liygean  cooker}',  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the 
Magazine  of  DomesticEconomy  ; and  it  is  the  success 
which  has  attended  such  of  these  papers  as  have 
already  appeared,  that  has  induced  him  to  compose 
the  present  short  treatise  on  the  culinary  art,  as  a 
compendium  of  wholesome  cookery  for  the  use  of 
those  whose  purses  do  not  allow  them  to  encounter 
the  expenses  of  a kitchen  where  the  precepts  of 
Ude,  Careme,  or  Kitchiner,  could  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  cuisine  bourgeoise  of  the  French  is  as 
elaborate  or  nearly  so  as  the  cookery  of  the  most 
wealthy  ; it  requires  only  care  and  attention,  and  is 
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exercised  by  the  very  peasantry  in  tliat  country ; where 
cookery,  instead  of  being  intrusted  to  the  most  ignorant, 
is  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  art,  and  demands  a certain 
degree  of  knowledge,  and  refinement  in  its  professors. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  this  little 
treatise  come  within  the  means  of  all  the  middle 
classes  in  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  of  the  trad- 
ing classes  of  the  metropolis,  traders  in  most  manufac- 
turing country  places  being  gcnex-ally  in  much  easier 
circumstances  than  the  same  class  dwelling  in  the 
great  city.  Well-known  preparations,  the  half-raw 
steak,  the  burnt  and  reeking  chop,  the  ordinary  joint 
and  pudding  cookery  of  the  middle  classes,  are  not 
mentioned,  this  being  the  very  description  of  cookery 
which  he  is  anxious  to  supersede.  The  immense 
waste  made  in  the  houses  of  the  affluent  of  meat  for 
stock-broths  and  consommes  is  here  avoided,  as  well 
as  the  necessity  for  preparing  cullis,  bechamel,  and 
various  other  compounds  used  by  great  cooks : the  same 
results  being  attempted  by  simpler  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive means.  There  is  no  waste  in  this  system  of 
cookery ; everything  is  here  brought  into  use  : bones, 
dripping,  fat,  fragments,  even  spare  pieces  of  stale  bread. 

It  is  with  an  anxious  hope,  and  a sincere  desire  of 
being  useful  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  the 
author  with  due  humility  offers  this  little  treatise  to 
their  favourable  attention. 

London,  February  1st,  1838. 
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PRELIMINARY  MATTER. 

— ♦ — 

Economy,  health,  and  savour  constitute  the  ground- 
work of  the  system  of  cookery  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  By  means  of  the  first,  the  refinements 
of  the  culinary  art  arc  extended  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  debarred  from  them  ; by  attending  to 
the  second,  the  food  prepared  is  wholesome,  nutritive, 
and  invigorating ; by  imparting  the  third,  that  which 
is  wholesome  becomes  likewise  agreeable.  We  shall 
offer  a few  observations  upon  each  in  succession. 

ECONOMY. 

In  most  families  belonging  to  the  middle  and  to 
the  humbler  classes  of  society  in  England,  butchers’ 
meat  is  usually  roasted  or  boiled.  '1  hese  two  modes 
of  dressing  it  are  resorted  to  because  they  arc  con- 
sidered the  least  expensive,  as  well  as  the  most  whole- 
some. It  is  believed  by  the  generality  of  housekeepers 
that  a more  complicated  process  of  cookery,  besides 
entailing  great  expense,  would  take  from  the  meat  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  nutritive  properties,  by 
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which  it  would  become  much  less  serviceable. 
Whether  this  notion  be  well  founded  or  not  is  our 
province  first  to  examine. 

By  roasting  and  boiling,  a part  of  the  most  nou- 
rishing juices  of  the  meat  are  lost  either  by  evapora- 
tion or  by  absorption  in  water.  Thus,  before  the 
flesh  is  fit  for  use,  there  is  an  absolute  loss  of  some 
of  its  substance  which,  by  another  mode  of  cookery, 
might  have  been  preserved.  In  roasting  a joint  of 
meat,  much  waste  occurs  in  the  dripping-pan,  besides 
the  loss  of  gravy  by  evaporation.  The  gravy  may 
be  termed  the  essence  of  the  meat,  and,  when  pro- 
perly combined  with  other  substances,  is  exceedingly 
nutritious.  Where  compound  dishes  arc  unknown, 
the  cold  gravy  of  roast  meat  is  seldom  used ; and 
even  when  taken  with  the  cold  meat,  is  often  sour  for 
want  of  proper  means  being  applied  to  preserve  it. 
More  generally,  however,  it  is  thrown  away.  The 
same  thing  is  done  with  the  liquor  in  which  a joint 
has  been  boiled,  and  which,  having  absorbed  a great 
portion  of  the  juice  of  the  meat,  might  be  made  ser- 
viceable in  the  preparation  of  a variety  of  dishes. 
But  where  “ made  dishes,”  as  they  are  termed,  are 
not  in  use,  this  liquor  falls  to  the  share  of  the  hogs. 

The  fact  is  thus  established  that  by  the  process  of 
roasting,  as  well  as  by  that  of  boiling,  there  is  loss 
and  waste.  Now,  by  various  other  modes  of  cookery 
which  we  shall  indicate  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
there  will  be  no  such  loss  and  waste ; whilst  by  the 
mixture  of  other  and  cheaper  substances  with  the 
meat,  much  less  of  the  latter  will  be  consumed,  and 
the  same  weight  of  animal  flesh  will  “ go  much  fur- 
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ther.”  Wc  use  this  homely  expression  because  it  is 
familiar  to  all  classes  of  readers,  and  therefore  per- 
fectly understood.  Independently  of  the  advantages 
just  mentioned,  the  system  of  cookery  we  recom- 
mend requires  much  less  fuel,  in  which  article 
a considerable  saving  may  be  made.  From  these 
premises  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  a meal  of 
roasted  or  boiled  meat  incurs  greater  cost  than  one 
prepared  according  to  a moi-e  complicated  culinary 
process. 

Let  it  be  fully  understood,  however,  that  we  do 
not  condemn  the  use  of  roasted  and  boiled  meats, 
although  we  consider  them  more  expensive  than 
many  other  preparations  of  animal  food.  They  form 
agreeable  varieties,  and  may  be  resorted  to  occasionally. 
At  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  they  are  indispensable 
in  the  composition  of  a formal  dinner,  having  their 
regular  places  assigned  to  them;  but  at  humbler 
tables  their  presence  docs  not  involve  a necessity. 

It  is  usual  to  present  cold  the  remains  of  a roasted 
or  boiled  joint,  on  the  day  following  its  being  dressed. 
A meal  of  cold  meat,  however,  is  extravagant  in  a 
large  family  ; for  cold  meat  being  easier  of  digestion, 
and  lying  more  compactly  in  the  stomach  than  hot, 
much  more  of  it  is  consumed  before  the  appetite  is 
satisfied ; and  a quantity  which  ought  to  serve  for 
two  reasonable  repasts  is  often  eaten  up  in  one.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  great  waste  of  cold  fat  and  frag- 
ments, whilst  the  bones  are  rendered  unfit  for  any 
future  culinary  application. 

The  system  of  cookery  herein  presented  allows  of 
no  waste  whatever.  The  dripping,  the  gravy,  the 
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fat — nay,  the  very  bones  of  the  roasted  meat,  are 
brought  into  use,  as  are  also  the  broth  and  bones  of 
the  boiled  meat.  All  these  matters  are  made  to  serve 
in  elaborating  those  savoury  dishes  which,  when 
skilfully  combined,  constitute  the  perfection  of  the 
cook’s  art. 

It  is  both  injudicious  and  improvident  to  put  very 
large  joints  of  meat  upon  the  family  dinner-table. 
Such  joints  should  never  appear  whole  except  where 
there  is  a great  establishment  of  workmen  or  work- 
women to  feed,  and  the  most  expeditious  mode  ot 
cookery  is  expedient.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
waste  usually  attendant  upon  dressing  these  large 
joints  might,  with  proper  management,  be  obviated, 
and  much  saved  that  would  prove  extremely  useful 
in  the  more  refined  process  applied  to  the  preparation 
of  the  family  meal.  But  in  families  where  there  is 
neither  a numerous  body  of  hired  work-  people  nor  a 
large  establishment  of  domestic  servants,  the  placing 
upon  the  dinner  table  of  such  huge  pieces  of  meat  is 
wasteful  and  extravagant,  besides  being  less  conducive 
to  health,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show.  To  purchase 
large  joints  is  proper,  because,  on  account  of  the 
quantity,  the  meat  is  cheaper ; and  it  becomes  a 
point  of  practical  household  economy  how  to  employ 
these  masses  of  meat  to  the  best  advantage.  To  illus- 
trate this  point,  we  will  suppose  that  a fine  sirloin  of 
beef  has  just  arrived  from  the  butchers.  If  the  ordi- 
nary usage  were  followed,  the  meat  would  be  spitted 
entire  and  laid  down  to  roast  before  a huge  fire ; — of 
course,  the  waste  we  have  already  complained  of 
would  be  the  consequence.  Now  the  plan  we  should 
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suggest  is  this : — first,  cut  off  the  suet,  any  part  of 
which  exceeding  the  quantity  that  can  come  into  use 
before  it  begins  to  ferment,  should  be  melted  and  cla- 
rified. Secondly,  separate  the  flat  or  thin  part  of  the 
meat  at  the  extremity  of  the  ribs  this  may  be  either 
salted,  or,  in  its  fresh  state,  converted  into  a dish  by 
following  one  of  the  various  receipts  hereinafter  indi- 
cated. Thirdly,  take  off  the  under  or  lumbar  part, 
which,  by  a process  described  in  page  64,  will  in  a 
few  days  form  a most  delicious  roast.  Fourthly, 
separate  from  the  bones,  in  one  solid  piece,  all  the 
meat  of  the  upper  part'; — this  maybe  roasted,  if  pre- 
ferred in  that  form;  or  else  made  into  a-la-modebeef,or 
into  a daube , or  into  a stufato,  or  into  stewed  beef,  the 
several  methods  of  dressing  which  arc  also  given  under 
their  proper  heads.  Nothingnowremainsbut  the  bones, 
which  will  yield  delicious  soup,  besides  stock  broth. 
Upon  these  bones,  when  taken  from  the  pot,  wrill  be 
found  some  very  nice  pickings.  In  this  manner  a 
sirloin  which,  had  it  been  roasted  entire,  would  have 
appeared  on  the  dinner-table  first  in  its  “massive 
splendour,”  and  on  the  following  day  have  been  pre- 
sented, at  the  family  meal,  in  a cold,  mutilated,  and 
fragmentary  state,  perhaps  half  raw,  and  with  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  cold  and  coagulated  dripping 
adhering  to  it,  has  supplied  three  elegant  dishes  of 
meat,  besides  soup,  and  stock-broth  sufficient  for  two 
days,  and  a quantity  of  suet  and  fat  for  culinary  use. 
It  may  be  further  stated  that,  provided  the  family 
were  not  over  large,  one  or  two  of  these  dishes  of 
meat  might  have  substance  enough  to  make  a second 
appearance,  if  presented  with  proper  accompaniments. 
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Though  beef  when  roasted  is  admitted  to  possess  a 
rich  and  penetrating  flavour,  it  is  generally  thought 
in  England  that  the  very  same  flesh  when  boiled  is 
insipid  and  tasteless,  if  not  previously  salted.  Thus, 
the  expedient  of  salting,  originally  suggested  by 
economy  for  the  preservation  of  meat,  either  for  sea 
voyages  or  in  places  where  butchers  were  scarce  and 
market  days  occurred  at  long  intervals  only,  has  from 
habit  become  a point  of  taste.  In  former  times, 
mutton  and  veal  were  salted  as  well  as  beef ; in  these 
days,  neither  require  salting  before  they  are  boiled — • 
an  indispensable  preliminary,  however,  for  beef ; and 
so  prone  are  we  to  carry  to  extremes  any  thing  to 
which  long  custom  has  attached  us,  that  in  many,  in- 
deed we  may  say  in  most,  families  this  salting  reaches 
a most  unreasonable  extent,  the  meat  being  often  as 
salt  as  the  sea  stores  of  Her  Majestyis  navy,  to  which 
is  generally  to  be  added  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
put  late  into  the  pot  and  boiled  as  fast  as  possible. 
In  this  state,  and  so  cooked,  it  is  hard  and  indigestible, 
besides  the  excessive  thirst  it  creates,  and  the  positive 
waste  incurred,  by  such  a mode  of  salting  and  dressing. 

If  salt  preserves,  it  also  destroys  a portionof  the  nutri- 
tive part  of  meat:  asaconsequencethen,themore  highly 
beef  is  salted,  the  less  nourishing  it  becomes.  It  should 
never  therefore  remain  in  salt  more  than  three  or  four 
days,  and  even  less  in  hot  weather.  The  salt  should  be 
rubbed  on  dry  once  only.  Never  purchase  meat  ready 
salted,  either  with  a view  to  save  trouble  at  home  or 
because  you  think  the  butcher’s  salting  preferable  to 
your  own.  Every  thing  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  in 
a household  is  worth  the  trouble  it  occasions;  and 
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certainly  that  of  salting  a piece  of  beef  is  not  con- 
siderable. The  meat  salted  for  sale  by  butchers  is 
never  of  the  best  quality,  but  consists  generally  of 
those  pieces  for  which  no  bidder  has  been  found. 
The  pieces,  therefore,  when  thrown  into  the  brine  (for 
they  are  not  salted  properly  speaking),  are  on  the 
verge  of  decomposition;  and  in  some  the  taint  is 
strongly  perceptible.  The  meat  thus  pickled  reaches 
the  degree  of  saltness  which  we  have  already  con- 
demned, and  a portion  of  its  nourishment  is  lost. 

To  carry  into  effect  our  system  of  cookery,  many 
vegetable  productions  are  used,  which  enhance  the 
flavour,  and  often  increase  the  substance,  of  our  culi- 
nary preparations.  As  these  productions  will  always 
keep  good  during  a certain  time,  housekeepers  should 
take  advantage  of  the  state  of  the  market  to  purchase 
them  when  they  arc  very  cheap.  They  will  then  be 
at  hand  when  required ; and  it  is  surprising  how 
great  a saving  in  butchers’  meat,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  the  cooking  department,  may  be 
effected  by  attention  to  this  point. 

Fish  also  is  often  to  be  had  remarkably  cheap.  In 
many  families,  where  advantage  is  taken  of  this  op- 
portunity, the  whole  dinner  consists  of  fish  ; — an  inju- 
dicious and  extravagant  practice,  as  a great  quantity 
is  consumed  before  hunger  is  appeased,  besides  melted 
butter  and  fish-sauce ; so  that,  however  cheap  the 
fish,  it  constitutes  an  expensive  meal.  Fish  of  any  kind 
may  be  so  prepared  as  to  remain  fresh  several  days ; 
and  when  a bargain  of  this  dainty  is  obtained,  the  fish 
may  be  served  up  each  day  in  a different  form. 

Cullis  and  bechamel,  the  former  the  principle  of 
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brown,  the  latter  of  white  sauce,  are  made  at  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  kitchens  of  the  wealthy ; and 
the  waste  hi  such  preparations  would  support  many 
poor  families.  Of  course,  the  class  for  whom  wTe 
write  cannot  meet  the  exigencies  of  culinary  perfec- 
tion ; neither  can  they  afford  to  produce  those  limpid 
stock-broths  and  consommes  yielded  only  by  the 
finest  meat,  and  which  are  intended  for  the  eye  as 
much  as  for  the  palate.  Very  good  cookery  may  be 
obtained  without  either  cullis  or  bechamel,  and  very 
good  sauces  prepared  with  broth  that  does  not  appear 
quite  as  clear  as  water,  or  even  with  water  itself, 
where  there  is  no  broth ; and  the  dishes  made  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  this  little  treatise  will 
be  found  as  delicate  and  tempting  to  those  for  whose 
use  we  write,  as  the  more  elaborate  dainties  of  Mons. 
Ude  at  the  dinner-tables  of  the  affluent. 

In  English  cookery,  even  when  extended  beyond 
the  categories  of  roasting  and  boiling,  there  is  always 
too  much  fire,  and  consequently  an  extravagant  and 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  fuel.  All  stewpan  cookery 
requires  a very  slow  fire,  except  at  the  outset,  when 
a little  briskness  of  heat  is  sometimes  necessary  for  a 
few  minutes  only.  The  most  perfect  compound  dishes 
are  produced  by  the  application  of  a regular  and  very 
gentle  heat.  The  ordinary  kitchen  fire  is  always  too 
hot ; furnaces  should  therefore  be  used,  with  either 
charcoal,  coke,  or  a few  hot  cinders  raked  from  the 
grate ; and  it  is  surprising  how  small  a quantity  of 
either  will  suffice.  When  a little  briskness  of  fire  is 
requisite,  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  grate,  and  the 
stewpan  afterwards  transferred  to  the  furnace;  or  else 
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a sufficient  fire  may  be  made  in  the  latter,  and  after- 
wards reduced. 

I f the  kitchen  is  small,  and  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  build  a range  of  furnaces,  any  number  of  the  latter 
may  be  made  of  plate-iron  according  to  the  following 
diagrams. 


Fig.  1. 
C 


Fig.  1.  A is  a circular  body,  open  at  the  top  and  closed  at  the 
bottom.  B is  the  orifice  at  the  top,  embracing  the  whole  dia- 
meter. C C C C are  small  elevations  above  the  rim,  which 
serve  to  raise  the  stewpan,  so  as  to  maintain  the  draught  of  air 
through  the  furnace.  These  should  be  scarcely  half  an  inch 
high.  I)  is  a door  in  the  front  of  the  furnace,  opening  below 
the  fire  ; its  use  is  to  keep  up  the  draught  and  stop  it  at  plea- 
sure. E is  a small  slide  in  the  door,  by  opening  which  and 
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keeping  the  door  closed,  a,  less  draught  may  be  obtained. 
FFFP  are  the  legs  of  the  furnace.  G is  a wooden  handle. 

Fig.  2 is  a front  view  of  the  furnace.  A i3  the  door,  and  B 
the  slide  in  it. 

Fig.  3 is  a circular  flat  ring,  traversed  by  iron  bars.  It  is 
a third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  rim  half  an  inch  wide. 
It  rests  in  the  furnace  at  a depth  of  three  inches  from  the  top, 
upon  four  little  projections,  and  may  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
Upon  this  the  fire  is  placed. 

The  dimensions  of  these  furnaces  may  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  stewpans,  but  the  depth  of  the 
body  should  always  be  between  six  and  seven  inches. 
They  will  not  be  found  ready  made  at  the  ironmon- 
ger s,  but  can  be  obtained  if  bespoke ; and  were  they 
to  come  into  use  would  speedily  be  manufactured  for 
sale.  By  the  saving  of  fuel  in  cookery  which  would 
result  from  their  use,  the  expense  of  procuring  them 
would  soon  be  covered.  In  summer  they  might 
wholly  supersede  the  kitchen  fire ; for  a bright  tin 
tea-kettle  on  one  of  them  would  soon  boil,  and  thereby 
the  necessity  of  using  the  kitchen  grate  would  be 
avoided. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  furnace  made 
of  earthenware,  not  so  good  it  is  true,  but  much 
cheaper. 

These  latter  furnaces  might  be  made  at  any  pot- 
tery for  a trifle.  They  offer  the  disadvantage  how- 
ever of  keeping  a constant  draught  through  the  fire, 
which  cannot  therefore  be  so  well  regulated  as  that 
of  the  iron  furnaces,  by  means  of  the  door  and  air- 
valve.  Some  means  might  perhaps  be  found  to 
obviate  this  defect.  In  these  furnaces,  about  three 
inches  from  the  rim,  there  is  a bottom,  perforated 
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with  holes,  for  the  fire.  The  under  part  is  entirely 
hollow.  This  is  its  figure. 


The  best  stewpans  are  of  copper,  being  well-tinned 
inside ; but  as  these  are  very  expensive,  stewpans  of 
block-tin  or  iron  may  be  used  instead.  The  latter 
must  also  be  tinned.  They  ought  not  to  be  shaped  like 
what  is  termed  a saucepan,  smaller  at  the  top  than 
in  the  centre,  and  with  coverlids  that  fit  in;  but  their 
form  should  be  that  of  the  ordinary  copper  stewpans, 
with  fiat  coverlids.  They  can  be  so  obtained,  if  be- 
spoken ; they  may  likewise  be  found  in  some  shops 
ready  manufactured. 

For  soups  and  some  other  preparations,  the  pipkin 
is  far  preferable,  and  can  be  made  in  any  form.  The 
best  pipkins  for  soups,  and  indeed  for  almost  every  other 
culinary  purpose  where  the  stewpan  is  not  required, 
should  be  small  at  the  top  and  bottom,  very  high, 
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and  bulge  out  in  the  middle.  The  following  is  the 
form  of  pipkin  which  we  would  here  indicate. 


The  best  mode  of  rendering  these  pipkins  fire- 
proof, and  preventing  them  from  cracking,  is  the 
following Before  a new  pipkin  is  used,  fill  it  two- 
thirds  full  of  cold  water,  l’lace  it  on  a slow  fire,  in 
the  kitchen  grate,  which  must  not  be  more  than  half 
full  of  fire.  As  the  pipkin  gradually  heats,  so  gra- 
dually increase  your  fire,  by  putting  lumps  of  coal 
round  the  vessel.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  pipkin  is 
very  hot,  you  must  have  a very  intense  fire,  reaching 
high  above  the  grate,  and  in  which  the  earthenware 
vessel  is  half  buried.  Meanwhile,  as  the  water  eva- 
porates, continue  to  fill  the  pipkin  from  a tea-kettle, 
or  any  other  vessel,  of  boiling  water,  maintaining  the 
liquid  always  at  the  same  height.  Keep  up  the 
fire  as  high  as  possible,  blowing  it  constantly  with 
bellows  until  the  bottom  part  of  the  pipkin  is  red- 
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hot.  This  will  occupy  a considerable  time,  during 
which  you  must  not  neglect  constantly  to  replace  the 
water  lost  by  evaporation.  Then  gradually  diminish 
the  fire,  until  it  is  as  low  as  it  was  originally.  You 
may  now  take  the  pipkin  from  the  fire,  stand  it  on 
the  hob  or  near  the  grate,  and  let  it  cool  very  gra- 
dually. 

Pipkins  should  never  be  used  as  substitutes  for 
stewpans ; because  they  retain  too  much  heat,  and 
would  thereby  spoil  all  stewpan  cookery. 

The  plan  of  economy  upon  which  we  proceed  in 
this  little  treatise  must  now  be  obvious ; and  as,  in 
the  progress  of  this  work,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  our  principles,  we  shall  for  the  present  close 
our  remarks  on  this  branch  of  our  subject  with  a quo- 
tation from  the  “ Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy," 
which  the  reader  will  surely  not  deem  misplaced. 

“ If  a poor  man  bought  a breast  of  mutton  for  his 
family-dinner  on  a Sunday,  and  either  roasted  it  at 
home,  or  sent  it  to  the  bakehouse  with  the  potatoes 
under  it,  instead  of  their  being  boiled  over  the  family- 
fire,  the  joint  would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  young 
family  for  one  meal  only.  But  with  a little  know- 
ledge of  cookery,  and  with  one  half  of  the  sum  paid 
to  the  baker  being  employed  to  purchase  onions  and 
herbs  to  flavour  with,  the  same  joint  might  serve  for 
two,  if  not  three,  meals,  much  more  satisfactory  and 
wholesome  than  the  single  meal  of  roast  or  baked 
meat.” 
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HEALTH. 

In  England,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
plainest  cookery  is  the  most  conducive  to  health ; 
that  the  more  simple  and  less  various  the  food  taken, 
the  more  easily  will  the  stomach  digest  it ; that  the 
flesh. of  the  ox  and  that  of  the  sheep  are  more  nutri- 
tive and  more  readily  digested  when  half  raw  than 
when  they  have  undergone  a more  complete  mode  of 
cookery ; that  the  flesh  of  all  animals  used  as  human 
food  contains,  when  simply  roasted  or  boiled,  much 
more  nourishment  than  if  submitted  to  any  other 
culinary  process  : and  so  long  have  these  assumptions 
prevailed,  so  long  have  they  remained  uncontradicted, 
that  they  are  now  received  as  axioms  in  dietetics. 

Unity  in  diet  is  now,  and  has  been  during  the 
last  century,  the  groundwork  upon  which  every 
English  medical  writer  has  built  his  fabric  of 
dietetics ; a circumstance  that  may  help  to  account 
for  our  having  such  bad  cooks.  The  more  recent 
writers  have  most  probably  taken  this  groundwork 
because  they  found  it  ready  to  their  hand.  T en  to 
one  but  it  militates  against  their  personal  experience  ; 
and  assuredly  it  is  in  opposition  to  that  knowledge 
of  human  physiology  which  they  either  do  or  ought 
to  possess.  The  human  race  is  omnivorous ; and  the 
stomach  of  man  is  formed  to  digest  a mass  of  mixed 
aliment  with  more  facility  than  one  purely  homoge- 
neous. In  the  former  case,  the  different  kinds  of 
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food  help  mutually  to  reduce  each  other,  and  the 
elaborating  powers  of  the  stomach  are  assisted  by  the 
component  parts  of  the  mass  upon  which  they  are 
operating.  So  evident  to  the  senses  of  the  least  in- 
formed is  the  necessity  of  this  variety  in  food,  that 
the  stomach,  in  its  normal  state,  would  loathe  a meal 
consisting  wholly  of  beef  or  mutton,  or  the  flesh  of 
animals  generally,  or  of  fish,  without  any  portion  of 
bread  or  other  vegetable  matter ; and  when  gorged, 
even  to  repletion,  with  heavy  animal  food  accompa- 
nied with  a small  quantity  of  bread  or  potato,  and 
unable  to  take  another  mouthful  of  the  same  aliment, 
the  stomach  still  craves  something  else — either  a bit 
of  pudding  or  tart,  or  a morsel  of  cheese,  or  a little 
pulpy  fruit,  or  a few  nuts.  It  is  said  that  this  craving 
is  the  result  of  a depraved  appetite ; — no  such  thing : 
it  is  a call  of  nature,  from  an  overloaded  stomach,  for 
assistance  to  get  rid  of  its  burthen  by  the  very  means 
it  is  formed  to  use  in  a state  of  healthy  action. 

The  experiments  lately  tried  by  the  American 
physician  upon  his  servant,  to  whose  stomach  he  had 
access  by  means  of  an  old  wound  in  the  side,  are 
very  unsatisfactory,  in  so  much  as  they  deviate  very 
widely  from  the  path  traced  by  the  known  idiosyn- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  human  stomach.  He  should 
have  experimented  upon  masses  of  mixed  aliment, 
instead  of  upon  simple  substances  which  the  patient, 
in  following  the  impulses  of  natural  appetite,  would 
not  have  swallowed  singly.  And  yet  the  inferences 
and  assumptions  of  this  crude  and  unphilosophical 
speculator  are  taken  as  data  for  future  physiological 
science. 
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Variety  of  aliment,  notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  is  decidedly 
the  most  favourable  to  health.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  preparing  the  same  substances  in  various  ways, 
and  hence  consequently  the  advantage  of  good  cookery. 
The  late  Mr.  Alcock,  the  eminent  surgeon,  whose 
premature  death  was  a severe  loss  to  science,  used  to 
say,  that  every  eatable  substance  was  wholesome  pro- 
vided it  were  properly  cooked,  taken  in  moderation, 
and  used  with  other  food.  He  well  understood  the 
propensities  of  the  human  stomach,  and  was  therefore 
no  supporter  of  those  dietetic  paradoxes  so  rife  among 
us.  It  is  to  his  kindness  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  information  upon  which  this 
little  treatise  is  founded.  As  the  three  conditions 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Alcock  embrace  a refutation  of  the 
assumptions  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  in 
favour  of  plain  cookery  and  unity  in  diet,  we  shall 
say  a few  words  on  each,  which  will  serve  to  convey 
to  the  reader  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  here  to  offer 
on  the  score  of  health,  as  one  of  the  points’of  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  have  raised  this  our  present 
superstructure  of  cookery. 

i.  Provided  it  be  properly  cooked. — The 
stomach  of  man  is  not  formed  to  digest  raw  flesh ; 
hence  the  instinct  of  rendering  it  digestible  by  the 
application  of  heat,  dictated  by  nature,  and  found  in 
the  rudest  and  most  savage  tribes  of  the  human 
species.  Some  esculent  vegetables  may  be  eaten  raw ; 
others  again,  and  these  latter  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous, cannot  be  digested  without  being  softened  by 
heat.  From  these  premises,  it  follows  that  the  gene- 
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rality  of  substances  fit  for  man’s  subsistence  must, 
undergo  alteration  by  heat,  before  they  can  be  used 
as  food.  Now,  this  alteration  by  heat  is  cookery ; 
therefore  cookery  is  necessary  to  the  preparation  of 
human  aliment.  Hut  what  is  proper  cookery  ? It  is 
this  we  have  here  to  examine. 

Food,  when  it  has  been  properly  dissolved  by  the 
gastric  juices,  as  well  as  by  the  muscular  action  of 
the  stomach,  and  blended  into  a smooth  and  even 
mass,  from  which,  in  its  passage  through  the  upper 
intestines,  the  absorbent  vessels  extract  the  milky 
juice  termed  chyle,  and  convey  it  to  the  heart  to  form 
blood,  is  said  to  be  digested.  In  this  state  it  is  termed 
chyme.  Now,  it  is  evident  to  the  commonest  under- 
standing, that  the  nearer  food  approaches  to  chyme, 
the  less  difficulty  will  the  stomach  have  to  encounter 
in  digesting  it.  By  an  over  exertion  of  its  digestive 
powers,  this  organ  becomes  fatigued  and  disordered  ; 
and  diseased  action,  or  at  least  morbid  disturbance, 
ensues.  The  natural  inference  from  this  is,  that  the 
most  wholesome  food  is  that  which  gives  the  stomach 
the  least  trouble  to  reduce  it  to  chyme ; therefore 
very  digestible  food  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  less 
digestible. 

The  flesh  of  the  ox  and  that  of  the  sheep  are  said 
to  be  less  digestible  when  well  cooked,  than  when 
what  is  termed  “ underdone that  is  to  say,  half 
raw.  If  this  were  true,  why  should  not  the  flesh  of 
the  calf,  which  is  young  beef,  or  that  of  the  lamb, 
which  is  young  mutton,  and  hog’s  flesh,  which  is 
more  tender  than  either,  be  equally  wholesome  half 
raw  ? The  truth  is,  that  beef  and  mutton,  being  of  a 
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more  benignant  nature,  because  they  are  less  fatty 
and  rich,  may  be  eaten  half  raw  with  less  danger 
than  the  younger  meats  mentioned,  or  than  the  pork. 
The  stomach  must  complete  the  cookery  of  half  raw 
flesh  before  it  can  begin  to  digest  such  flesh.  But 
when  the  meat  is  over  done,  another  difficulty  occurs : 
its  fibres  have  become  so  hard  that  the  digestive  power 
required  to  act  upon  it  is  greater  often  than  the 
stomach  can  afford;  hence  indigestion,  and  general 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  The  true 
art  of  cookery,  then,  is  to  prepare  animal  flesh  in 
such  a manner  that  it  shall  become  as  tender  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  near  to  the  state  of  an  elaborated  com- 
ponent part  of  chyme,  retaining  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  of  its  nutritive  juices.  Roasting  does  not 
fulfil  this  condition,  as  we  have  already  shown ; boil- 
ing effects  it  still  less ; — it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
have  recourse  to  more  complicated  modes  of  cookery. 
The  flesh  that,  in  its  natural  state,  approaches  nearest 
to  this  state  of  chyme,  is  that  of  wild  fowl,  such  as 
the  wild  duck,  the  widgeon,  the  teal,  and  other 
aquatic  birds  of  the  same  tribe.  These,  when  young, 
require  very  little  dressing,  or  they  would  become 
hard  and  flavourless.  Next  to  these  are  the  wood- 
cock, the  snipe,  and  the  plover,  and  lastly,  the  part- 
ridge and  pdieasant,  when  kept  a proper  time.  These 
latter  require  more  dressing  than  the  former,  though 
not  so  much  as  domestic  poultry. 

Semi-crude  vegetables,  as  they  are  usually  pre- 
sented at  English  tables,  not  as  dishes  of  themselves, 
but  as  accompaniments  to  animal  meat,  are  very  un- 
wholesome, and  would  ruin  the  most  robust  stomach. 
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With  the  exception  of  those  varieties  generally  eaten 
raw,  every  esculent  vegetable  should  be  extremely 
well  done ; and  even  those  eaten  raw,  such  as  cucum- 
bers, and  lettuces,  and  radishes,  are  better  when 
cooked. 

Mollusca,  comprehending  the  tribe  of  oysters, 
cockles,  and  muscles,  may  be  eaten  raw  with  im- 
punity, especially  the  two  former ; but  they  are  more 
wholesome  and  easier  of  digestion  when  so  cooked 
that  they  are  not  rendered  hard  and  tough. 

From  what  we  have  stated,  the  reader  cannot  fail 
to  understand,  that  “ proper  cookery”  is  that  exer- 
cise of  the  culinary  art  by  which  the  aliments  are 
rendered  the  easiest  of  digestion,  without  losing  any 
of  their  nutritive  properties ; and  that,  assuredly,  the 
mode  of  preparing  food  generally  practised  in  this 
country  is  not  “ proper  cookery,”  in  the  sense  given 
to  the  term  by  our  explanation. 

ii.  Provided  it  be  taken  in  moderation. — 
Over-eating  seems  almost  a eonsequence  of  a state  of 
civilisation.  It  is  the  cause  of  a multitude  of  disorders, 
arising  from  repletion ; and  in  our  metropolis  espe- 
cially, from  eating  to  excess  of  uniform  and  impro- 
perly cooked  food.  Persons  in  active  and  laborious 
employment  very  often,  hi  a state  of  fatigue,  perhaps 
of  exhaustion,  sit  down  to  their  plain  joint,  with 
which  they  overload  their  already  weakened  stomachs, 
and  immediately  after  recommence  their  labours. 
Others  attend  city  feasts,  and  cram  themselves  with 
rich  turtle,  fat  and  unwholesome,  which  no  sto- 
mach could  duly  elaborate  in  such  excessive  quan- 
tities with  double  the  usual  powers.  Stimulating 
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drinks  are  had  recourse  to,  as  a mode  of  coercing  the 
stomach  into  the  execution  of  a task  beyond  its 
power.  It  is  like  flogging  an  old  horse,  to  make  it 
draw  a load  more  than  equal  to  its  strength.  What 
is  the  consequence  ? The  use  of  calomel  and  dras- 
tics; the  further  consequences, — inflammation  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  dyspepsia,  disordered  liver,  apo- 
plexy, death ; the  latter  wound  up  with  the  formula 
of  the  coroner’s  jury,  “ died  by  the  visitation  of 
God.” 

Moderation  is  requisite  in  every  kind  of  food 
used  separately,  as  well  as  in  the  general  quantity 
taken.  But  this  point  is  so  connected  with  the  next 
part  of  our  subject,  that  the  two  must  be  considered 
together. 

hi.  Provided  it  be  used  with  other  food. — 
If  a man  is  hungered  and  weary,  it  is  difficult  to 
stop  the  impetus  of  his  appetite.  When,  therefore, 
he  has  a joint  of  meat  set  before  him,  he  always 
takes  more  than  his  already  fatigued  stomach  can 
reduce  to  chyme,  even  were  it  not  deprived  of  the 
aid  given  by  a variety  of  substances  acting  upon  each 
other.  The  best  way,  therefore,  to  obviate  this  evil 
as  far  as  possible,  is  to  give  him  variety,  in  small 
portions ; and  he  will  take  less  food,  feel  much  more 
satisfied,  be  wholly  free  from  the  sensation  of  ex- 
cessive fulness  and  distension  of  the  stomach,  by 
which  he  is  annoyed  after  a hearty  meal,  such  as  we 
have  described,  and  will  preserve  himself  from  the 
fatal  consequences  of  repletion.  Let  him  begin  his 
dinner  with  a plate  of  soup — not  the  unwholesome  and 
rich  compounds  usually  termed  soup  in  England — but 
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soup  made  according  to  one  of  the  forms  hereinafter 
indicated.  This  will  appease  the  first  cravings  of  his 
hunger.  Let  him  then  take  a small  portion  of  fish, 
then  one  of  meat ; or  twro  portions  hi  succession  of 
different  dishes  of  meat,  with  a little  potato  if  he 
likes.  After  this,  a little  of  each  of  a couple  of  dishes 
of  properly  dressed  vegetables,  or  a bit  of  light  pud- 
ding or  tart,  or  a few  apple-fritters,  winding  up  with 
a bit  of  cheese,  and,  if  he  please,  a little  fruit.  This 
seems  an  enormous  quantity  for  a man’s  dinner ; but 
when  put  together,  it  would  not  constitute  perhaps 
half  the  amount  which  he  would  take  from  a plain 
joint  of  meat.  Each  portion  is  small,  and  on  account 
of  the  variety,  much  more  seems  to  be  eaten  than 
really  is  eaten. 

We  shall  not  be  found  fault  with  for  adding  here, 
that  every  person  of  laborious  habits  should  sit  an 
hour  at  least  after  dinner ; and  if  during  that  time 
he  could  doze  for  five  minutes  only,  or,  as  Dr.  Kit- 
chiner  facetiously  terms  it,  “ take  a forty-winks’  nap,’’ 
it  would  facilitate  the  digestion  of  his  repast.  Sleep- 
ing for  a few  minutes  after  taking  food"  is  always 
beneficial,  unless  the  stomach  has  more  than  it  can 
digest ; in  which  case  the  sleeper  often  awakes  in 
eternity. 

There  are  many  delicious  culinary  preparations 
which,  if  eaten  in  large  quantities,  or  made  the  sole 
substance  of  a meal,  would  prove  most  injurious ; but 
in  small  portions,  and  mixed  with  other  food,  act 
beneficially  on  account  of  their  stimulating  properties. 
Among  these  are  the  truffled  pies  made  at  Strasburg 
of  the  livers  of  geese ; and  it  was  in  reference  to  these 
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very  pies  that  we  first  received  tlie  reply  from  Mr. 
Alcock,  that  all  eatable  substances  are  wholesome,  on 
the  conditions  we  have  already  mentioned.  Let  not 
then  any  properly  cooked  variety  presented  at  table 
be  rejected  as  unwholesome.  It  may  always  be  taken 
in  small  portions  with  other  food,  unless  it  forms  an 
object  of  idiosyncratic  repugnance. 

Moderation  in  the  several  proportions  of  a meal, 
taken  on  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  leads  to 
moderation  in  the  general  mass  of  the  various  sub- 
stances eaten.  Let  it,  however,  be  fully  understood, 
that  if  an  individual  over-cat  at  a dinner  prepared 
according  to  the  mode  which  we  would  fain  inculcate 
— and  excess  in  eating  will,  we  fear,  never  be  eradi- 
cated— he  may  do  so  with  much  less  fear  of  evil  con- 
sequences than  if  he  gorged  himself  with  the  solid 
substance  of  a joint  of  meat.  And  here  we  make 
bold  to  offer  a word  of  advice  to  those  frequenters  of 
city  feasts  and  public  dinners, — to  those  delighters 
in  turtle  and  venison,  who  cannot  forego  the  fascina- 
tions of  gluttony.  If  they  would  diminish  the  danger 
of  these  feeds , and  live  to  enjoy  them  longer,  let  them 
carefully  abstain  from  being  twice  helped  of  the  same 
dish.  A single  plate  of  turtle,  and  the  remainder  ot 
the  repast  made  up  of  variety,  is  their  best,  indeed 
their  only  mode  of  safe  enjoyment.  They  will  soon 
feel  the  advantage  of  pursuing  such  a system. 

In  moderating,  so  far  as  firmness  of  purpose  may 
enable  us  to  do,  the  quantity  of  aliment  taken  at 
each  meal,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  appetites 
of  growing  young  people,  who  often  require  more 
than  adults.  On  the  other  hand,  excess  on  their 
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part  should  be  equally  guarded  against ; for  a dys- 
peptic habit  is  very  often  engendered  by  an  abuse  of 
the  digestive  powers  at  an  early  age. 

To  sum  up  in  a few  words  what  we  have  to  say 
on  the  point  we  are  now  considering,  the  three  main 
requisites  of  healthy  diet  are  good  cookery,  variety 
of  food,  and  moderation  in  quantity.  Let  us  attend 
but  to  these,  and  there  will  be  fewer  diseases,  less 
physic  taken,  and  a considerable  annual  saving  in 
doctors’  bills,  besides  a reduction  in  the  accounts  of 
the  butcher  and  the  coal-merchant 
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Nature  has  wisely  provided  that  the  performance 
of  every  animal  function  necessary  for  the  support  of 
life,  shall  produce  an  agreeable  sensation,  and  that 
there  shall  be  a sensual  desire  to  perform  it  each 
time  the  state  of  the  body  demands  it.  Thus  the 
necessity  of  replenishing  the  stomach  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  body  creates  hunger  and  a sensual  desire 
to  eat.  The  satisfying  of  this  desire  produces  an 
agreeable  sensation  until  hunger  is  appeased.  To 
enhance  the  delight  of  this  sensation,  as  well  as  to 
improve  the  aliment  taken  into  the  stomach,  savour 
is  given  by  the  artifices  of  cookery. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  various  writers  on  dio^tics, 
that  the  most  insipid  food  is  the  most  wholesome  and 
that  bread  alone  is  the  most  healthy  of  all  aliments. 
That  this  is  decidedly  wrong,  daily  experience  shows 
us.  Bread  taken  alone  into  the  stomach,  if  the  latter  be 
not  in  the  most  robust  health — and  few  such  are  to  be 
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found  in  populous  cities,  or  among  persons  exercising 
laborious  callings — will  soon  ferment  and  cause  heart- 
burn ; so  will  even  hard  biscuit.  And  this  effect 
will  be  hastened  by  tea,  especially  if  it  contain  sugar. 
Salt,  moreover,  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  existence 
of  the  human  race,  as  it  is  to  that  of  most  of  the  in- 
ferior animals,  especially  graminivorous  quadrupeds. 
Without  it,  our  food  would  remain  undigested.  Nature 
has  implanted  in  us  the  instinct  of  using  condiments 
with  our  food,  according  to  circumstances  of  situation 
and  climate,  an  instinct  possessed  in  common  with  us  by 
many  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  Hindu,  under 
the  scorching  sun  of  Lower  India,  would  die  if 
deprived  of  the  spices  and  seasoning  which  he  mixes 
with  his  food  • or  if  he  were  to  feed  upon  the  train 
oil  of  the  Kamschatdalcs  or  the  tallow  of  the  Northern 
Russians.  The  tribes  of  men  who  dwell  in  the  frozen 
regions  of  Kamschatka  and  Northern  Russia  would 
not  endure  the  austerities  of  their  native  climates  if 
they  did  not  eat  train  oil  and  tallow ; whilst  in  these 
countries,  the  use  of  the  spicy  condiments  of  India 
would  produce  mortal  disease.  This  is  an  ample 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  insipidity  in  food  ; it 
also  leads  to  the  following  deductions. 

In  hot  countries,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach and  the  whole  intestinal  canal  is  so  relaxed  bv 
the  high  temperature  natural  to  the  climate,  that 
artificial  stimulus  is  necessary  to  excite  it.  For  this 
reason,  nature  has  planted  in  these  latitudes  stimu- 
lating,  acrid,  and  spicy  condiments  which  fulfil  that 
necessity.  So  true  is  tills,  that  the  cattle,  the  dogs,  the 
swine, — nay,  the  very  birds  of  the  air,  go  naturally  to 
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the  chili  bushes,  which,  in  the  gardens,  would  be 
wholly  stripped  if  not  protected  by  nets.  In  such 
climates,  on  the  other  hand,  fat,  greasy  substances 
act  so  prejudicially  upon  the  stomach,  that  nature  has 
provided  only  a bare  sufficiency  for  the  wants  of 
cookery,  the  cow  yielding  very  little  butter,  and  that 
of  bad  quality.  In  cold  countries,  the  action  of  the 
freezing  temperature  upon  the  stomach  is  such  as  to 
require  its  being-  protected  by  an  unctuous  coating  ; 
and  so  exciteable  are  its  lining  membrane  and  the 
whole  of  its  internal  organs,  that  they  act  powerfully 
without  any  artificial  stimulus,  and  digest  the  fattest 
substances.  Here  the  use  of  hot  condiments  would 
naturally  produce  inflammation.  Thus,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  our  own  climate  varies  from  summer  to 
winter,  so  ought  we  to  vary  the  nature  of  our  food ; 
taking,  as  the  weather  becomes  hotter,  more  stimu- 
lating condiments,  and  less  fat  or  oily  matter,  and 
using,  as  the  weather  becomes  cold,  more  fat  and  less 
stimulating  spice.  By  our  observance  of  these  prin- 
ciples, we  might  regulate  the  nature  and  flavour  of 
our  cookery  according  to  the  seasons.  Though  the 
temperate  clime  under  which  we  dwell  in  England 
does  not  necessitate  any  extreme  practice,  we  our- 
selves always  give  the  preference  to  a mild  system  of 
cookery,  seldom  using  Cayenne  pepper  except  in  hot 
weather : but  this  becomes  matter  of  taste. 

What  we  have  stated  we  consider  a sufficient 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  those  who  would  makt- 
us  take  tasteless  food  in  preference  to  that  which 
possesses  savour.  Where  there  is  diseased  action  of 
any  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  use  of  condiments 
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is  often  indispensable  to  enable  the  stomach  and 
intestines  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  life.  In  this 
case,  the  savour  of  seasoning  is  as  necessary  as  the 
food  itself;  and  surely  that  which  is  necessary  as  a 
medicine  cannot  be  reasonably  withheld  as  a luxury, 
especially  when  it  has  not  only  no  tendency  to  pro- 
duce disease,  but  is  generally  beneficial. 

In  refined  cookery,  savour  is  usually  given  by  a 
skilful  use  of  flour,  butter,  bacon,  ham,  herbs,  and 
certain  highly  flavoured  vegetable  substances.  If  no 
particular  savour  is  to  be  communicated  above  the 
rest,  all  the  ingredients  should  be  used  in  such  propor- 
tions, and  so  blended  with  each  other,  that  the  palate 
cannot  detect  the  taste  of  any  particular  substance ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  a particular  flavour  is  to  prevail, 
the  other  ingredients  should  be  blended  in  subser- 
viency to  that  communicating  the  distinctive  flavour. 
These  principles,  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  various  original  dishes  which  any  intelligent 
housekeeper  can  invent  or  compose , by  conforming  to 
the  directions  laid  down  hi  this  treatise,  constitute 
a test  by  which  the  skill  and  experience  of  a cook 
may  be  measured. 

Savour,  then,  is  a requisite  in  cooking,  to  render 
food  palatable ; without  it,  the  most  wholesome  pre- 
parations would  be  rejected,  and  the  “ art  of  dining” 
reduced  to  a very  unpleasant,  and,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  hunger,  a very  repulsive  ceremony. 
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Cookery  is  the  art  of  preparing  human  food  in 
such  a manner  that  it  shall  be  nutritious,  easy  to 
digest,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

There  are  two  principal  branches  of  cookery:  the 
preparation  of  savoury  food,  the  base  of  which  is 
salt ; and  the  preparation  of  sweet  food,  the  base  of 
which  is  sugar.  The  first  is  the  most  important 
branch,  the  second  being  only  subsidiary  to  it.  The 
first  might  suffice  of  itself  without  the  second,  but 
this  latter  could  not  exist  without  the  first ; because 
salt  is  a necessity  of  human  diet,  sugar  only  a 
luxury. 

PREPARATION  OF  SAVOURY  FOOD. 

This  branch  of  cookery  includes  the  art  of  making 
soups  both  with  and  without  animal  flesh — the  cook- 
ing of  fish — the  various  modes  of  dressing  the  flesh  of 
animals,  and  of  combining  it  with  vegetables — the 
several  preparations  of  vegetables  by  themselves — 
and  the  making  of  savoury  pastry. 

The  practice  in  these  several  divisions  may  be  re- 
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duced  to  a few  principles,  by  means  of  which  any  per- 
son of  good  taste  may  increase  to  almost  endless  variety 
the  few  recipes  which  the  confined  limits  of  this  little 
volume  do  not  permit  us  to  extend.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  lay  down  these  principles  in  as  clear  a form  as 
possible.  We  must,  however,  give  a few  previous 
explanations  on  points  necessary  to  be  understood. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

i.  By  a stevvpan  we  do  not  mean  a saucepan. 
The  former  is  as  commodious  for  cookery,  as  the 
latter  is  clumsy  and  inconvenient.  A large  saucepan 
may  be  used  for  boiling  potatoes ; a small  one  with 
a lip  for  melting  butter ; but  potatoes  may  be  boiled 
equally  well  in  a stewpan.  In  no  kitchen,  therefore, 
are  large  saucepans  required.  They  are  awkward 
implements  of  cookery ; and  except  for  melting  butter 
or  completing  the  process  of  making  gravy — in  which 
cases  the  small  saucepan  with  a lip  is  used,  stewpans 
are  always  preferable.  These,  if  made  of  iron  or  block- 
tin,  arc  as  cheap  as  saucepans  of  the  same  metal. 
Block-tin,  however,  is  much  better  than  iron,  because 
heat  radiates  from  the  black  surface  of  this  latter 
metal ; and  in  stewpan*  cookery  a concentration  is 
necessary  of  the  small  quantity  of  heat  applied.  To 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  an  external  radiation  of 
heat,  the  stewpan  should- always  be  kept  bright. 

The  form  of  the  saucepan  is  well  known  to  every 
one  ; that  of  the  stewpan  being  less  known,  we  give 
it  here.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  stew- 
pan is  not  so  deep  as  the  saucepan,  and  that  the 
top  or  orifice,  instead  of  being  smaller  than  the  hot- 
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tom,  as  is  the  case  with  the  latter  vessel,  is  larger. 
The  lid  of  the  stewpan  is  not  fitted  into  the  circum- 
ference of  the  orifice,  but  is  laid  flat  upon  the  rims 
of  the  vessel,  being  larger  than  its  circumference, 
and  is  removeable  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a long 
flat  handle  of  metal. 


ii.  An  omelet-pan  resembles  a small  frying-pan. 
It  is  made  either  of  copper  tinned,  of  iron  tinned,  or 
of  block-tin.  Its  rims  are  rather  higher  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  frying-pan,,  and  incline  a little  out- 
ward, the  edges  having  a small  projecting  border. 
The  handle  is  also  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
frying-pan.  This  vessel  may  also  serve  as  a tossing  or 
saute  pan ; and  whenever  we  indicate  the  latter,  the 
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omelet-pan  may  be  used.  Let  this  pan  be  kept  Very- 
bright  and  clean.  This  is  its  form. 


hi.  When  a sieve  is  specified  simply,  we  mean 
a sieve  with  a hair  bottom  ; by  a tammy-  we  under- 
stand a sieve  with  a bottom  of  lawn  or  muslin. 

iv.  For  Stirling  and  tasting  all  kinds  of  stewpan 
cookery-,  preference  should  be  given  to  wooden  spoons. 
But  as  these  easily  imbibe  grease,  they  require  to 
be  well  scalded  every-  day  in  boiling  water,  and.tto 
be  boiled  twice  a week  in  a pretty  strong  solution  of 
soda,  scalding  them  in  plain  boiling  water  after  this 
operation.  Should  metal  spoons  be  ever  used,  they 
sliould  be  made  of  iron  tinned.  Especial  care  should 
be  taken  never  to  stir  butter  and  flour  over  the  fire 
with  a pewter  spoon,  as  the  metal  would  melt  and 
remain  in  the  sauce. 

v.  To  moisten  with,  signifies  to  add  gradually 
any  liquid  indicated. 

vi.  To  simmer,  is  when  any  liquid  remains  with- 
out ebullition,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  boiling  point, 
indicating  that  point  by  a small  bubble  rising  now 
and  then. 

vii.  The  signification  of  a glaze  is  evident  from 
the  name.  To  reduce  a sauce  to  a glaze  is  to  let  it 
stew  down  until  it  becomes  thick,  glossy-,  and  trans- 
parent. In  many  stew-pan  preparations,  reducing  to 
a glaze  at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  imparts 
a rich  appearance  to  the  sauce. 
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viii.  By  a puree  is  meant  any  kind  of  pulse, 
green  or  dry,  or  any  farinaceous  root,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  vegetable  or  even  animal  substance  reduced  to  a, 
paste  by  being  rubbed  through  a sieve ; or,  to  facilitate 
the  operation,  by  being  first  rubbed  through  a fine 
colander,  then  through  a sieve.  Let  it  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  substance  of  the  puree  is  first 
softened  by  heat. 

ix.  By  a bunch  of  herbs  is  understood,  if  not 
otherwise  indicated,  a small  faggot  consisting  of 
parsley,  thyme,  and  bayleaf:  that  is,  a good  bunch 
of  parsley,  one  little  sprig  of  thyme,  and  one  bayleaf. 

x.  To  bleach  any  vegetable  is  effected  by  put- 
ting it  into  boiling  water,  and  letting  it  boil  during 
five  or  six  minutes.  I f longer  or  less  time  is  neces- 
sary, it  will  be  specified ; but  without  any  particular 
specification,  this  is  the  time  to  be  allowed. 


PRINCIPLES. 

i.  Cookery  being  an  art,  is  not  reduceable  to 
exact  weight  and  measure  ; but,  in  regard  to  flavour 
and  seasoning,  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  taste  of 
the  cook.  The  chemistry  of  this  art  applies  solely  to 
the  wholesomeness  of  culinary  compounds,  and  is  tlie 
fruit  of  study,  practice,  and  experience;  delicacy 
and  excellence  of  flavour  in  such  compounds  belong 
solely  to  genius  *,  and  constitute  the  superiority  of 

* Why  not  genius  in  cookery,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
matter  requiring, intelligence  ? Genius  is  the  natural  gift,  talent 
the  acquired  skill ; without  genius,  talent  is  worthless. 
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one  cook  over  another,  the  flavour  being  the  result  of 
repeated  trial  or  tasting. 

ir.  For  tasting  stew-pan  sauces,  a small  sippet  of 
white  bread  should  be  used,  otherwise  the  cook  may 
be  deceived. 

hi.  Roasting.  When  a joint  of  meat  is  first  put 
dovrn  to  roast,  it  should  be  covered  with  white  paper, 
and  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  fire.  As  it 
warms  it  must  be  wrell  basted  with  hot  fat.  When 
it  appears  hot  through,  let  it  be  gradually  brought 
nearer  to  the  fire.  The  paper  must  not  be  removed 
till  the  meat  is  more  than  half  done.  Before  it  is 
quite  ready,  it  should  be  dredged  with  flour  and 
made  to  froth  up.  When  quite  done,  a little  salt 
should  be  sprinkled  over  it.  On  no  account  should 
any  water  be  put  into  the  dripping-pan,  as  it  would 
sodden  the  meat,  which  should  be  basted  with  fat  ox- 
clarified  dripping,  until  its  own  fat  has  begun  to  melt. 
The  basting  should  be  constant.  By  following  these 
directions,  the  largest  joint  of  meat  may  be  well 
done  throughout,  without  any  part  of  the  surface 
being  over- roasted.  All  the  gx-casc  in  the  dripping-pan 
should  be  carefully  separated  from  the  gravy,  upon 
which  there  should  not  be  a single  eye  of  fat.  A bit 
of  raw  cotton  will  assist  in  effecting  a total  removal 
of  the  fat  from  the  gravy. 

Poultry  and  game  are  to  be  roasted  according  to 
the  same  principles,  with  some  little  variations 
according  to  the  species.  These  we  shall  point  out 
in  their  proper  places 

iv.  Boiling  meat.  To  boil  meat  properly,  it 
should  be  put  into  cold  water  in  a spacious  boiler.  If 
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the  meat  be  fresh,  add  a little  salt  to  the  water. 
Skim  the  pot  as  the  scum  rises;  the  moment  the 
water  begins  to  boil,  stop  the  ebullition  with  a small 
cup  of  cold  water,  slacken  the  fire,  cover  the  pot,  and 
let  the  meat  only  simmer  until  it  is  done.  It  will 
then  be  tender  ; but  if  hastily  and  rapidly  boiled,  the 
best  meat  will  be  made  hard.  Even  veal  will  fall  to 
pieces  in  hard  fibrous  masses. 

v.  Stewpan  Cookery,  which  is  the  most  elaborate 
branch  of  the  art  of  preparing’savoury  food,  is  founded 
upon  a judicious  use  of  butter,  oil,  flour,  flavouring 
substances,  and  a proper  application  of  heat.  The  most 
essential  points  of  stewpan  cookery  are  the  following : 

1.  The  meat  to  be  dressed  should  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  fire  until  the  pores  of  its 
surface  are  stopped.  In  brown  preparations,  the 
surface  is  browned  ; in  white  preparations,  the  moist- 
ening liquid  is  added  before  the  meat  becomes  brown. 
In  the  former,  the  heat  is  more  brisk  ; in  the  latter, 
less  so. 

2.  The  principle  of  brown  preparations  is  flour 
fried  in  butter  until  it  is  of  a brown-red  colour.  In 
some  instances  where  flour  is  not  used,  the  colour,  if 
not  high  enough,  is  brought  to  the  desired  tint  by 
means  of  caramel,  or  burnt  onion. 

Caramel  is  made  by  dissolving,  in  a very  small 
quantity  of  water,  a large  quantity  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
boiling  it  up  until,  when  a little  is  taken  out  in  a 
spoon,  and  put  into  cold  water,  it  assumes  a clear, 
rich  brown,  or  golden  colour,  and  is  very  brittle. 

Burnt  onions  are  prepared  by  putting  the  onions 
upon  a tin  or  a dish  into  a quick  oven,  and  as  the 
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action  of  the  heat  affects  them,  pressure  is  gradually 
applied  until  they  become  quite  flat.  When  done, 
they  are  black.  So  prepared,  they  will  keep  for 
years,  if  not  exposed  to  the  damp. 

3.  The  principle  of  white  preparations  is  flour  fried 
in  butter,  but  moistened  before  it  begins  to  brown. 
In  some  cases,  where  no  flour  is  used,  cream  or  milk 
is  the  white  principle. 

4.  White  sauces  require  a liaison  or  binding  agent, 
which  is  made  of  yolk  of  egg,  beaten  a little  so  as  to 
render  it  liquid,  and  added,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  some  additional  flavouring  substance.  This 
liaison  is  never  added  until  the  stewpan  is  taken  from 
the  fire,  and  the  temperature  of  its  contents  brought 
a few  degrees  below  the  boiling  point.  The  liaison 
is  first  gradually  mixed  in  the  cup  with  a few  spoon- 
fuls of  the  hot  sauce ; the  whole  is  then  poured  into 
the  stewpan,  which  must  be  shaken  until  incorpora- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  the  sauce  is  set. 

5.  Sometimes  a liaison  is  required  for  brown  sauces; 
but  this  is  subservient  to  the  failure  or  success  of  the 
previous  process.  If  the  sauce  be  naturally  well 
bound,  no  liaison  is  necessary ; if  not,  some  butter 
must  be  kneaded  with  a little  flour,  and  made  into 
small  balls,  which  must  be  gradually  added  while 
the  stewpan  is  on  the  fire,  where  it  must  remain  a 
short  time  until  the  raw  taste  of  the  flour  is  gone. 

In  brown  fricassees,  the  same  kind  of  liaison  is 
used  as  for  white  sauces — the  yolk  of  egg. 

6.  All  brown  preparations,  with  the  exception  of 
brown  fricassees,  may  be  wanned  a second  time  in 
the  stewpan.  White  preparations  and  brown  fri- 
cassees, cannot  be  so  warmed.  If  not  to  be  eaten 
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cold,  tliey  should  be  put  into  a basin,  and  this  placed 
in  a stewpan  half  full  of  boiling  water.  The  water 
must  only  simmer  until  the  contents  of  the  basin  are 
hot  enough.  Should  the  heat  of  the  sauce  in  the 
basin  approach  the  boiling  point,  it  would  curdle. 

7.  The  best  stewpan  cookery  is  made  with  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  fire.  After  the  moisten- 
ing liquid  is  added,  and  brought  to  the  boiling  point, 
the  stewpan  should  be  covered,  and  its  contents  only 
simmer  over  a very  slow  fire,  without  ever  rising 
into  ebullition.  Time,  slow  heat,  and  close  covering, 
constitute  one  of  the  “golden  rules”  of  stewpan 
cookery. 

8.  When  meat,  already  dressed  and  allowed  to  get 
cold,  is  afterwards  used  for  stewpan  cookery,  the 
sauce  must  be  made  first ; for,  if  the  meat  were  ex- 
posed to  a temperature  equal  to,  or  even  some  degrees 
below  boiling  water,  it  would  become  hard. 

9.  The  flavouring  substances  of  stewpan  cookery, 
besides  salt,  are — i.  Spices  : Pepper,  black  and  white, 
Cayenne  pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves,  mace,  allspice,  Ja- 
maica pepper,  and  ginger,  n.  Herbs:  Thyme, 
marjoram,  basil,  savoury,  bay-leaves,  chervil,  tarra- 
gon, and  parsley,  hi.  Vegetables  : Onions,  leeks, 
slialots,  chives,  garlic,  rocambole,  carrots,  turnips, 
parsnips,  celery,  endive,  spinach,  artichoke-bottoms, 
mushrooms,  morels,  and  truffles. 

10.  Mushrooms,  morels,  and  truffles,  either  sepa- 
rately or  together,  improve  all  stewpan  cookery, 
whether  white  or  brown ; but  these  substances  are 
expensive,  and  are  not  indispensable.  They  may 
therefore  be  omitted  without  spoiling  any  dish. 

11.  Mushrooms  are  easily  obtained  in  the  country 
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at  the  end  of  summer  : but  either  in  town  or  in  the 
country,  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  form 
mushroom-beds  in  stables,  sheds,  or  outhouses,  may 
have  them  all  the  year  round. 

12.  Artichokes  may  be  purchased  when  cheap, 
and  the  bottoms  separated  from  the  rest,  which  can 
be  cooked  as  hereinafter  indicated  at  page  131 . The 
bottoms  may  be  either  pickled  in  salt  and  water,  or 
dried  for  use  in  a slack  oven,  or  on  a stove. 

13.  When  truffles  are  used,  they  should  be  pared 
as  thinly  as  possible,  and  the  parings  boiled  in  a 
small  quantity  of  white  wine.  This  liquor  strained 
may  be  bottled,  and  used  to  flavour  future  dishes. 

14.  The  fat  should  be  removed  from  all  brown 
preparations  before  the  liaison  is  added.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  preferable  to  effect  this  by  putting  the 
contents  of  the  stewpan  into  a basin,  and  placing  the 
latter  in  a pan  of  cold  water,  until  the  sauce  is 
quite  cold,  and  the  fat  congealed.  It  may  then  be 
easily  removed. 

15.  With  butter,  flour,  flavouring  herbs  and  vege- 
tables, spices,  and  a slow  fire,  applied  according  to  the 
above  principles,  a great  variety  of  dishes  may  be 
prepared  by  any  person  of  taste  and  invention. 

13.  Spice,  especially  cloves,  should  be  used  with 
great  moderation  ; for  nothing  is  more  unwholesome 
or  more  unpleasant  than  over-spiced  cookery.  The 
nutmeg  is  generally  better  in  white  than  in  brown 
preparations.  More  Cayenne  pepper  should  be  used 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  for  the  reasons  already 
explained  in  what  we  have  stated  concerning  health. 

17.  Never,  in  stewpan  cookery,  make  too  much 
sauce,  or,  in  technical  words,  do  not  make  your  sauce 
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" t0°  ^long,”  for  it  is  then  poor.  Making  « l011.r 
sauce”  is  the  general  defect  of  unskilful  cooks. 

IB.  In  making  a liaison  with  yolk  of  egg,  when- 
ever you  add  lemon-juice,  vinegar,  or  any  other  acid, 
add  also  a tablespoonful  of  soft  water  because  the 
acid  curdles  the  egg,  but  the  water  makes  it  smooth 
again. 

19.  All  the  bands  of  hit  bacon  used  to  cover  the 
breasts  of  game  or  other  birds  while  roasting,  or  for 
covering  stew-pan  preparations,  may  afterwards  serve 
foi  any  stewpan  cookery  in  which  bits  of  bacon  are 
required,  and  are  fried  previously  to  being  used.  This 
bacon,  however,  will  not  serve  for  vegetables. 

20.  It  must  be  observed  as  a general  rule  that,  in 
all  white  fricassees , the  animal  flesh  must  be  pre- 
viously washed  and  soaked  in  tepid  water  until  all 
the  blood  is  extracted.  To  effect  this,  the  water 
must  be  frequently  changed. 
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FAT,  DRIPPING,  AND  BUTTER. 

The  greasy  substances  used  in  the  best  cookery 
are  animal  fat  clarified,  butter,  lard,  and  olive-oil. 
For  frying  fish,  and  some  of  the  sweet  preparations, 
this  latter  is  the  best ; but  as  it  is  very  expensive,  it 
will  not  be  indicated  here,  except  for  salads,  and  as 
an  addition  to  one  or  two  of  the  stewpan  preparations. 

In  proper  household  economy,  a grease  pot  should 
be  disallowed.  The  whole  of  the  fat  and  dripping 
may  be  turned  to  account,  and,  in  some  cases,  will 
form  a much  better  substance  for  culinary  use,  than 
plain  butter,  or  lard. 

The  fat  from  the  dripping-pan,  produced  by  roasted 
butcher’s  meat,  the  fat  from  the  stewpan,  and  every 
other  kind  of  animal  fat,  except  that  of  poultry  and 
game,  should  be  all  melted  down  together,  and  clari- 
fied in  the  following  manner.  Let  there  be  days 
fixed  for  this  operation.  Put  the  fat  into  a large 
stewpan  ; when  it  is  all  melted,  pour  it  carefully  into 
another  stewpan,  leaving  the  dregs  behind.  Put  it 
again  over  the  fire ; skim  it  while  any  scum  rises ; 
then  put  into  it  a bit  of  turnip,  a bit  of  carrot,  a small 
bit  of  parsnip,  a root  of  parsley,  a couple  of  bay- 
leaves,  and  an  onion,  carrying  two  or  three  cloves. 
Let  these  vegetables  fry  in  the  grease  till  they  are 
burnt  up  dry ; then  take  them  out  with  a skimmer. 
Pour  the  grease  through  a tammy  into  a jar  of  stone 
or  white  earthenware,  and  when  cold,  but  before  it 
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is  stiff,  stir  into  it  a few  pepper-corns,  and  a little 
bay-salt.  The  jar  should  be  kept  covered ; the  cover 
should  not,  however,  be  put  on  till  the  fat  is  cold. 
This  grease  will  preserve  the  flavour  of  the  different 
stewpan  preparations,  which  have  furnished  part  of  it, 
and  which  will  be  so  blended  with  the  other  vegetable 
substances  as  to  render  it  of  excellent  savour.  When 
the  fat  is  employed  in  small  quantities,  the  pepper- 
corns and  the  grains  of  bay-salt  may  be  easily  removed 
from  the  portion  subtracted  for  use.  This  grease 
should  never  be  touched  but  with  a wooden  spoon. 

A portion  of  it  should  be  put  into  a white  earthen 
vessel,  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  frying  fish.  This 
vessel  should  contain  sufficient  fat  almost  to  fill  the 
frying-pan ; and  each  time  it  is  used,  it  should  be 
poured  back  from  the  frying-pan,  taking  care  that 
the  dregs  are  not  poured  back  with  it.  The  oftener 
this  fat  is  used,  the  better  it  becomes ; and  each  time 
fish  is  fried,  the  whole  of  it  should  be  put  into  the 
frying-pan.  As  the  quantity  diminishes  by  use, 
which  happens  but  slowly,  the  deficiency  should  be 
supplied  from  the  large  jar.  For  the  convenience  of 
taking  out  the  whole  of  the  fat  each  time  fish  is 
fried,  the  vessel  containing  it  should  have  this  form 
It  should  be  covered,  and  kept  so,  from  the  moment 
the  fat  is  cold. 
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Goose  dripping  and  fat  arc  in  such  demand  on 
the  continent,  that  the  goose  is  frequently  roasted  for 
the  sake  of  its  fat,  and  the  meat  sold  very  cheap  to 
the  poor.  This  fat  gives  an  inconceivably  delicious 
flavour  to  many  soups  and  stewpan  preparations,  and 
should  therefore  be  carefully  preserved  and  clarified, 
which  latter  operation  is  effected  by  the  following 
process. 

In  drawing  the  goose,  separate  all  the  fat,  and  put 
it  aside.  After  the  bird  is  roasted,  and  the  dripping 
separated  from  the  gravy,  put  the  dripping  and  raw 
fat  together  into  a stewpan  with  a small  onion,  having 
three  cloves  stuck  into  it.  Do  not  delay  this  operation 
till  the  next  day,  as  the  fat  or  dripping  might  spoil. 
Melt  the  whole  gently  over  a slow  fire,  pressing  well 
with  a wooden  spoon  the  pieces  of  fat  until  they  are 
melted.  Let  it  simmer  a little,  skimming  it  well  ; 
when  no  more  scum  rises,  and  it  is  clear,  pour  it 
through  a tammy  into  a white  earthenware  vessel, 
large  enough  to  hold  all  that  may  be  added  during 
the  season.  If  kept  in  a cool  place  and  well  covered, 
it  will  remain  sweet  twelve  months ; but  it  must  never 
be  touched,  except  with  a wooden  spoon. 

The  fat  and  dripping  of  fowls  and  turkeys 
may  be  preserved  and  clarified  in  the  same  manner, 
keeping  each  kind  in  a separate  vessel. 

Butter,  for  most  culinary  purposes,  is  better  when 
clarified.  It  will  also  keep  a long  while  if  closely 
covered,  and  a wooden  spoon  only  used  to  take  it  out. 
The  butter  must  be  put  by  degrees  into  a clean 
stewpan  over  the  fire.  To  twelve  pounds  of  butter 
add  a small  onion,  peeled  and  cut  crosswise.  The 
melting  must  be  closely  watched,  and  the  butter 
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caiefully  skimmed  the  moment  it  begins  to  boil.  It 
must  be  completely  skimmed  in  five  minutes,  during 
which  it  must  only  simmer.  Thus,  from  the  moment 
it  begins  to  boil,  until  it  is  removed  from  the  fire, 
only  five  minutes  must  elapse.  On  its  being  taken 
from  the  fire,  tire  onion  must  be  extracted,  and  the 
impurities  suffered  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Then  pour 
it  off  into  jars,  either  of  stone  or  of  white  earthenware. 

If  the  butter  is  rancid,  it  may  be  made  perfectly 
sweet  by  putting  into  it,  after  it  boils,  and  suffering 
to  remain  until  the  butter  is  taken  from  the  fire,  a 
large  slice  of  bread,  well  toasted  on  both  sides.  Move 
this  well  about  in  the  butter,  with  a wooden  spoon. 
On  removing  the  bread,  it  will  be  fetid,  having- 
absorbed  all  the  fetor  of  the  butter. 
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STOCK-BROTH. 

Let  the  broth  you  use  for  soups,  and  that  for 
gravies,  he  kept  separate ; because  the  broth  of  the 
stock-pot,  being  required  for  white  as  well  as  brown 
sauces,  should  not  be  coloured,  whilst  that  for  soups, 
unless  they  be  white  soups,  should  always  be  made 
brown.  If,  however,  you  have  more  coloured  broth 
than  you  require  for  soup,  you  may  apply  it  to  mak- 
ing brown  gravies. 

An  excellent  stoclc-pot  may  be  produced  with  all 
tire  bones  you  can  collect,  carcasses,  and  the  under  or 
c/aic-legs  of  poultry  or  game  : — all  bones  and  parings, 
in  short,  of  tlesli  and  fowl.  Put  them  into  a large 
pipkin  with  water;  or  if  you  have  the  liquor  in 
which  beef,  or  mutton,  or  veal,  has  been  boiled,  use 
it  in  preference.  To  this  you  may  add,  if  you  have 
it,  a few  ladlefuls  of  the  water  in  which  a ham  has 
been  boiled, — first  skimming  off  the  fat.  With  the 
bones,  put  a bunch  of  leeks,  a bunch  of  green  celery, 
an  onion  with  three  cloves  stuck  into  it,  a couple  of 
carrots,  a turnip,  a bit  of  parsnip,  some  salt,  a bunch 
of  herbs,  and  two  or  three  sheep’s  melts.  Let  the 
whole  stew  and  simmer  very  slowly  during  seven  or 
eight  hours,  keeping  it  closely  covered  all  the  while. 
Season  it  with  a little  salt.  When  reduced  to  a good 
conttonimce , and  you  are  satisfied  with  its  flavour,  strain 
it  through  a sieve,  and  put  by  for  use. 

This  broth,  if  required,  may  be  used  for  making 
white  soups. 
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Common  Sour. — Into  a pipkin  or  other  boiler,  holding 
from  two  gallons  to  ten  quarts,  put  four  pounds  of  the 
shin  or  leg  of  beef,  half  a pound  of  bullock’s  liver,  a calf’s 
foot  or  a bit  of  the  knuckle  of  veal,  and  three  sheep’s  melts. 
Fill  the  vessel  two-thirds  full  with  the  liquor  in  which  beef 
or  mutton  has  been  boiled,  adding,  if  you  have  any,  some 
ham  liquor,  of  which  the  fat  has  been  skimmed  off.  If 
you  have  none  of  these  liquors,  use  plain  water,  or  else 
whichever  of  these  liquors  you  may  have.  Place  the  pip- 
kin or  boiler  over  the  fire,  and  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
The  moment  the  soup  begins  to  boil,  and  all  the  scum  is 
removed,  put  in  a bundle  of  leeks  whole,  two  turnips,  three 
carrots,  half  of  a parsnip,  a small  bunch  of  the  green  parts 
of  celery,  an  onion  with  three  cloves  stuck  into  it,  one  clove 
of  garlic,  and  a burnt  onion.  If  you  have  no  burnt  onion, 
use  caramel  to  colour  the  soup  when  it  is  half  done  ; if 
you  have  no  caramel,  substitute  a burnt  crust  of  bread. 
Should  the  addition  of  these  vegetables  cause  the  pipkin 
or  boiler  to  overflow,  take  some  of  the  liquid  out,  and  add 
it  again  as  evaporation  takes  place.  Let  the  whole  boil 
very  gently  during  three  hours,  and  simmer  during  three 
hours  more,  keeping  the  vessel  covered  during  the  wrhole 
process.  After  it  has  boiled  one  hour,  salt  it  to  your  taste, 
allowing  for  evaporation. 

Put  some  crusts  of  bread  into  a tureen,  with  a little  pep- 
per. When  the  soup  is  done,  pour  sufficient  of  it  upon  the 
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crusts  to  saturate  them.  Cover  the  tureen  ancl  let  it  stand 
during  ten  minutes  before  the  fire,  then  fill  it  with  clear 
soup  from  the  pot,  and  serve  it  up.  The  vegetables  may 
he  sent  up  in  a dish  with  the  soup. 

Strain  the  remainder  of  the  broth  for  future  use  through 
a sieve,  taking  care  to  separate  from  each  other  the  beef, 
the  calf’s  foot,  and  the  melts.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
these  will  be  found  in  pages  69,  79  and  87. 

Citizen’s  Soup. — Cut  two  heads  of  endive  and  four 
heads  of  celery  into  small  bits.  Wash  and  dry  them, 
and  put  them  into  a boiler.  Pour  over  them  a gallon  ol 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil  up  for  five  minutes  ; then 
drain  them  perfectly  dry.  Meanwhile  place  over  the  fire, 
in  a large  stewpan,  three  quarts  of  the  broth  put  by  from 
the  common  soup.  When  it  boils,  throw  in  the  vegetables. 
Let  these  stew  till  they  are  nearly  done,  then  add  the  crust 
of  a couple  of  French  rolls  broken  into  bits,  together  with 
pepper  to  your  taste,  and  any  addition  of  salt  that  may  be 
necessary.  Let  the  whole  continue  to  stew  till  the  vege- 
tables are  sufficiently  tender.  The  soup  is  then  ready. 

Macaroni,  Vermicelli,  Semolina,  and  Sago  soups, 
may  be  made  by  putting  from  half  a pound  to  a pound  of 
either  of  these  pastes  into  three  quarts  of  the  boiling 
broth,  and  stirring  it  till  it  boils  up  again.  Then  let  it 
simmer  until  the  paste  is  done.  Grated  cheese  is  an  im- 
provement to  all  these  soups,  except  the  sago,  but  is  not 
a necessary  ingredient. 

Rice  Soup,  brown. — Into  two  quarts  of  the  broth  for 
common  soup,  put,  wThen  boiling,  half  a pound  of  rice  well 
washed  and  dried  in  a clean  napkin.  Sprinkle  the  rice  in, 
but  do  not  stir  it.  Let  it  boil  gently,  keeping  the 
stewpan  covered.  When  the  rice  by  swelling  appears  at 
the  surface  of  the  broth  or  above  it,  check  the  ebullition 
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with  a teacupful  of  cold  broth.  Let  it  gently  boil  up  again, 
then  add  another  teacupful  of  cold  broth,  and  so  on  until 
you  have  used  a third  quart  of  the  latter.  The  rice  by  this 
time  will  be  cracked  ; it  is  then  done,  and  must  be  taken 
from  the  fire,  else  it  would  go  to  pap.  Before  you  take 
the  soup  from  the  fire,  season  to  your  taste,  by  adding 
pepper  and  salt  if  necessary. 

Rice  Soup,  white — Instead  of  the  broth  of  common 
soup,  take  either  stock-broth  or  the  liquor  in  which  a 
knuckle  of  veal  has  been  boiled,  and  proceed  with  the  rice 
in  the  manner  indicated  for  brown  rice  soup.  When  the 
rice  is  done,  pour  in  gradually  a pint  of  good  milk  boiled. 
Season  to  your  taste.  When  the  soup  is  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  its  temperature  a little  reduced,  stir  in  a liaison 
made  of  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  up  with  a little 
grated  nutmeg. 

Cabbage  Soup. — This  is  a cheap  and  homely  soup  for 
a family,  but  good  and  wholesome.  It  affords  besides  an 
excellent  and  substantial  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables.  Put 
into  a two-gallon  pipkin  a pound  and  half  of  the  scrag  end 
of  neck  of  mutton,  two  pounds  of  the  best  streaked  bacon,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  pig’s  or  bullock’s  liver,  and  two  sheep’s 
melts.  Fill  the  pipkin  two-thirds  full  of  cold  water.  When 
boiled  and  skimmed,  add  a large  cabbage  or  two  smaller 
ones,  cleaned  and  split  into  quarters,  but  not  divided,  a 
couple  of  carrots  cut  into  bits,  a bunch  of  leeks  also  cut 
small,  two  potatoes,  an  onion  with  three  cloves,  and  a clove 
of  garlic.  Let  the  whole  boil  very  gently  during  three  hours. 
When  it  has  boiled  two  hours  add  any  seasoning  that  may 
he  requisite,  and  also  a burnt  crust  of  bread  in  a small  net, 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  out  when  the  soup  is  done.  Take 
up  the  bacon  and  other  meat,  and  put  it  into  a dish.  Cover 
it  with  the  cabbage  well  drained,  leaving,  however,  suffi- 
cient cabbage  in  the  soup.  Put  some  crusts  into  a tureen 
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as  for  common  soup,  and  when  saturated  pour  the  soup 
over  it  with  the  remaining  cabbage  and  vegetables.  The 
rest  of  the  broth  must  be  strained,  and  will  serve  for  soup 
next  day,  any  cold  cabbage  left  being  added  to  it.  The 
cabbage  must  not,  however,  be  left  to  get  cold  in  the  broth, 
nor  added  to  it  until  required  to  be  warmed  up  in  the 
soup. 

Peas  Soup Soak  all  night  in  warm  water  a pint  and 

half  of  the  best  split  peas.  In  tlxe  morning  boil  them  in 
water  with  a little  salt  until  they  are  very  tender.  This 
will  occupy  at  least  three  hours.  Pour  them  into  a colan- 
der. When  they  are  well  drained,  reduce  them  to  a puree 
in  the  manner  directed  in  page  31.  In  the  meantime  put 
a knuckle  of  ham  if  you  have  it,  if  not,  a piece  of  pickled 
pork  and  two  sheep’s  melts,  into  a large  stewpan  with  a 
gallon  of  water,  or  of  the  liquor  of  boiled  beef  or  mutton. 
When  it  boils  and  has  been  skimmed,  add  a bunch  of  leeks, 
a bunch  of  green  celery,  two  onions,  two  cloves,  and  a 
clove  of  garlic.  Let  this  boil  very  gently  for  three  hours. 
Then  take  out  the  meat,  and  add  by  degrees,  diluting  it  as 
you  add  it,  the  puree  you  have  already  made.  Season  to 
your  taste,  and  let  the  soup  boil  very  slowly  until  of  a pro- 
per consistency.  Instead  of  toasted  bread,  fry  some  little 
dice  of  bread  in  butter  until  they  are  brown,  and  put  them 
into  the  tureen  ; pour  the  soup  upon  them  and  serve  it  up, 
with  mint  powder  in  a plate. 

Green  Peas  Soup. — Prepare  a pint  and  a half  of  green 
peas  (they  need  not  be  very  young),  as  for  stewing,  in  the 
manner  directed  in  page  136.  Put  these  into  a stewpan 
with  a small  bit  of  butter,  a wine-glassful  of  water,  two 
onions  quartered,  and  a cabbage-lettuce  cut  into  bits.  Let 
the  whole  stew  slowly  until  the  peas  are  very  soft ; then 
drain  and  reduce  them  to  a puree.  Take  also  a couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  spinach,  reduced  to  a paste,  in  the  man- 
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ner  indicated  in  page  128.  Mix  this  well  with  the  puree. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a stewpan  ; stir  up  with  it  the  liquor 
that  drained  from  the  peas.  Add  gradually,  stirring  all  the 
while,  three  quarts  of  stock-broth.  Do  not  let  the  soup  boil 
up,  but  only  simmer  without  ebullition.  Season  to  your 
taste.  When  the  whole  is  well  incorporated,  take  it  off 
the  fire,  and  stir  in  a liaison  made  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Pour  it  into  the  tureen  upon  fried  bits  of  bread. 

Conger  Eel  Soup. — The  conger  eel,  a cheap  and  deli- 
cate lish,  makes  a delicious  soup,  besides  the  boiled  fish 
affording  several  very  relishing  dishes.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent article  for  a family,  being  nutritive,  wholesome,  and 
agreeable.  For  this  soup,  a two-gallon  pipkin  must  be 
kept  on  purpose,  and  applied  to  no  other  use. 

Put  six  pounds  of  conger  eel  into  the  pipkin  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  bullock’s  liver,  a couple  of  sheep’s 
melts,  and  half  a pound  of  bacon.  Fill  the  vessel  two- 
thirds  full  of  cold  water,  or  in  preference,  if  you  have  it, 
the  liquor  in  which  a leg  of  mutton  has  been  boiled. 
Skim  the  pot  as  usual,  then  add  the  same  vegetables 
directed  for  the  common  soup.  Let  the  whole  boil  up ; 
then  reduce  the  ebullition,  and  let  it  boil  very  gently  during 
four  hours.  Salt  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour. 
When  the  broth  is  done,  take  out  the  fish,  and  proceed  with 
it  as  directed  in  pages  58  and  59.  Strain  the  broth  through 
a sieve.  Put  the  quantity  you  then  require  for  the  day 
into  a stewpan,  and  set  it  over  the  fire.  Add  to  it  a table- 
spoonful of  soy,  or  mushroom  ketchup,  and  a crust  of 
burnt  bread.  Let  it  simmer  until  it  is  of  a rich  brown 
colour ; then  moisten  some  crusts  of  bread  with  the  soup 
in  a tureen,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  the  common  soup. 

White  CongerEelSoup.  —Put  into  alarge  stewpan  two 
quarts  of  the  uncoloured  broth  of  the  conger  eel  left  the  day 
before.  Add  to  it  a pint  of  stock-broth,  and  when  it  boils, 
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a pint  of  boiled  milk.  Season  to  your  taste,  and  let  the 
whole  simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  stir  in  a liaison  of  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  up 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Pour  it  into  the  tureen  upon 
some  crusts  of  bread  saturated  with  the  broth,  before  you 
. add  the  liaison. 

Eel  Soup. — To  six  pounds  of  eels  put  a gallon  and  half 
of  water,  pepper  and  salt,  some  whole  pepper,  a bunch  of 
parsley  tied  up  with  a few  leaves  of  mint,  a couple  of 
onions,  and  half  a clove  of  garlic.  Let  the  whole  stew 
very  slowly  till  the  water  is  reduced  one-half ; then  pour 
it  out,  bone  the  eels,  and  rub  the  meat  through  a colan- 
der. Mix  together  the  fish  and  the  liquor,  and  let  it 
stand  all  night.  Next  day  skim  off  the  fat,  and  at  dinner- 
time warm  it  up,  thickening  it  with  some  butter  kneaded 
with  flour. 

Plain  Onion  Soup. — Slice  an  onion  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  to  fry  with  a bit  of  butter.  When  the  onion  be- 
gins to  brown,  dredge  in  half  a tablespoonful  of  flour.  On 
this  becoming  brown,  add  gradually  two  quarts  either  of 
water,  or  of  any  meat  liquor  you  may  have  in  the  house. 
Let  the  soup  boil  during  twenty  minutes,  then  season  to 
your  taste,  and  stir  in  half  a tablespoonful  of  fat  from  the 
large  jar,  or  of  goose-dripping  in  preference.  If  the  soup 
is  very  thin,  put  in  a little  thickening  made  with  flour,  and 
let  it  boil  until  the  flour  is  done  ; but  this  must  be  added 
before  the  fat  is  put  iu.  Prepare  crusts  of  bread  in  the 
tureen  as  before  directed. 

Onion  Soup  with  Cheese. — Proceed  as  just  directed, 
but  prepare  the  tureen  in  the  following  manner  : — Put  at 
the  bottom  a layer  of  bread  crusts  cut  thin  ; then  a layer 
of  grated  cheese,  with  a little  pepper ; then  one  of  bread  ; 
and  so  on,  until  the  tureen  is  two-thirds  full.  Pour  the 
soup  over  this  until  the  tureen  is  filled,  or  nearly  so;  then  put 
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on  the  cover,  and  stand  thecovered  soup  either  in  a slack  oven 
or  close  to  the  fire,  during  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner. 

Julienne  Soup — Cut  into  very  small  strips,  about  an 
inch  long  and  not  thicker  than  a straw,  some  tender  car- 
rots, turnips,  parsley  root,  heads  of  celery,  leeks,  and 
onions.  Put  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter  into  a stewpan, 
and  gently  fry  these  vegetables,  stirring  them  all  the  while. 
When  they  begin  to  brown,  moisten  them  with  water,  un- 
til you  have  sufficient  for  the  soup.  Season  to  your  taste, 
and  add  two  lumps  of  sugar,  together  with  a thickening 
of  flour  or  potato-starch.  Before  you  take  the  soup  from 
the  fire,  stir  in  half  a spoonful  of  fat  from  the  jar,  or,  in 
preference,  a little  goose-dripping. 

This  is  a homely  and  wholesome  family  soup.  In  sum- 
mer, you  may  add  green  peas  whole,  asparagus  heads,  or 
any  other  herbs.  In  making  varieties  of  this  soup,  the 
cook’s  inventive  faculty  may  be  exercised.  Should  it  be 
required  for  company,  make  it  either  of  the  broth  of  com- 
mon soup,  or  of  stock-broth.  In  this  case,  the  tat  may  be 
omitted,  though  a small  portion  of  goose-dripping  would 
improve  the  flavour. 

Spring  and  Summer  Soups. — These  are  all  herb  and 
vegetable  soups,  made  without  meat.  The  process  is  the 
same  in  all,  and  the  cook  may  produce  many  varieties. 
All  sorts  of  pot-herbs,  peas,  asparagus,  French -beans,  spi- 
nach, endive,  and  sorrel ; the  three  latter  reduced  to  a paste, 
as  directed  in  pages  128,  129  and  130,  may  be  used  either 
mixed  or  separately.  The  vegetables  are  stewed  a short  time 
with  a little  bit  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  then  moistened 
with  two  quarts  of  water  and  a pint  of  boiled  milk.  This 
must  gently  simmer  until  the  vegetables  are  quite  done. 
Then  stir  into  it  half  a spoonful  of  fat,  or  the  dripping  of 
goose,  fowl,  or  turkey.  When  taken  oft'  the  fire,  add  a 
liaison  of  three  yolks  of  egg. 
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Autumn  Sour.— Cut  three  large  carrots  into  slices 
about  the  thickness  of  a dollar,  a turnip  into  thin  slices, 
two  onions  into  quarters,  a bunch  of  leeks  and  two  heads 
of  celery  into  bits,  and  some  of  the  tender  stalks  of  cab- 
bage and  cabbage  leaves  into  thin  slices.  Put  all  this  to 
fry  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  butter,  over  a slow  fire. 
Keep  stirring  it  until  the  vegetables  have  stewed  some 
time  ; then  moisten  with  three  quarts  of  water.  When  the 
vegetables  are  nearly  done,  add  half  a dozen  tomatas, 
peeled  and  cut  up,  taking  care  that  none  of  the  juice  is 
lost.  Before  the  vegetables  are  done,  add  also  a thicken- 
ing made  with  a little  flour  or  potato-starch,  and  water. 
When  the  whole  is  ready  stir  in  half  a tablespoonful  of 
fat  from  the  jar,  or  of  clarified  goose-dripping.  Then 
serve  up  in  a soup-tureen. 

Giblet  Soups. — The  heads,  necks,  and  trimmings  of 
poultry  are  cheap  in  London.  To  three  quarts  of  the  liquor 
of  meat  or  of  plain  water,  put  a pound  and  a half  of  these 
giblets,  and  two  sheep’s  melts ; also  a little  green  celery, 
a large  onion  with  two  cloves,  a clove  of  garlic,  a little 
parsley,  a leek,  and  a bay-leaf.  Let  the  whole  simmer  for 
two  hours,  then  add  half-a-pint  of  Cape  wine,  and  two 
table-spoonsful  of  mushroom  ketchup  and  some  browning. 
Season  to  your  taste  with  pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  soup 
simmer  during  an  hour  and  half  more,  then  strain  it.  Serve 
it  with  toasted  bread  cut  into  dice.  The  giblets  may  be 
sent  up  apart,  with  a little  gravy  made  with  some  of  the 
soup  thickened  with  butter  and  flour. 

Any  further  varieties  of  soups  may  he  made  on 
the  principles  of  those  already  indicated,  and  if  pro- 
perly prepared,  will  always  possess  the  three  requi- 
sites : nourishment,  wholesomeness,  and  agreeable 
flavour,  without  overloading  the  stomach. 
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It  sometimes  happens  in  London,  that  at  certain 
hours  of  tile  day,  fish  may  be  obtained  very  cheap,  if 
a large  quantity  is  taken.  In  the  country  also  such 
opportunities  occur  now  and  then.  When  this  is  the 
case,  instead  of  giving  the  family  a whole  meal  of 
fish,  a portion  of  the  latter  may  be  preserved  for  the 
following  day,  and  even  for  the  day  after  that.  If  the 
fish  be  soles,  let  the  whole  be  fried  immediately — 
boiled  sole  Is  execrable — and  a portion  be  served  up 
for  the  family  meal.  Instead  of  using  melted  butter 
and  fish-sauce  with  these,  squeeze  over  them  a little 
lemon-juice : it  is  far  preferable.  The  remainder, 
which  to  save  trouble  should  be  boned  while  hot, 
otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  warm  them  again, 
are  to  be  put  by,  and  will  remain  sweet,  in  a cool 
place,  during  two  or  three  days.  The  cold  fish  may 
be  dressed  in  any  of  the  following  ways. 

Fricassee  of  Soles.—  Put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a 
stewpan.  When  it  boils,  dredge  in  a third  of  a table- 
spoonful of  flour.  Let  them  fry  slowly  together  for  a short 
time,  taking  particular  care  that  the  flour  does  not  become 
brown.  Moisten  with  about  a pint  of  stock-broth  ; and 
add  a bunch  of  herbs  without  thyme,  half  a clove  of 
gaiiic,  and  a small  anchovy  boned  and  chopped  very  fine. 
Let  the  sauce  boil  up  gently,  agitating  it  now  and  then  by 
shaking  the  stewpan  ; then  put  to  it  some  small  onions 
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bleached,  and  at  your  option,  if  you  have  any,  a few  arti- 
choke bottoms  bleached  and  cut  into  dice.  Season  to  your 
taste  with  salt  and  white  pepper.  When  the  onions  are 
stewed  sufficiently,  and  the  sauce  properly  reduced,  put 
in  enough  of  the  cold  fish,  divided  into  bits  about  an  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  Let  the  whole  simmer  for  a 
few  minutes  until  the  fish  is  hot  and  has  become  identic  with 
the  sauce;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add  a liaison  of 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
a tablespoonful  of  soft  water,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg. 

Soles  a la  Maitre  d’Hotel Divide  the  cold 

soles  into  small  fillets.  Then  put  into  a stewpan  two 
ounces  of  butter  kneaded  with  a third  of  a tablespoonful 
of  flour.  When  the  butter  is  melted,  moisten  with  a little 
stock -broth.  Let  the  sauce  boil  up.  Now  mix  together 
a spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  half  a spoonful  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  and  a spoonful  of  soy,  or  instead  of  the  latter,  a 
lump  of  sugar  and  a spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup.  Pour 
this  into  the  sauce,  and  taste  it ; if  not  salt  enough,  add 
salt  and  also  some  white  pepper.  The  moment  the  sauce 
is  seasoned,  put  in  the  fish  and  a good  spoonful  of  chop- 
ped parsley.  Let  the  whole  simmer  a few  minutes,  shak- 
ing the  stewpan  now  and  then,  until  the  fish  and  sauce  are 
incorporated.  Be  careful  not  to  have  too  much  liquid  in  the 
sauce.  A few  pickled  mushrooms  would  improve  this  dish. 

Stewed  Fillets  of  Sole Boil  in  a stewpan  two 

ounces  of  butter,  and  when  boiling  dredge  in  a tablespoon- 
ful of  flour.  Let  them  fry  with  a bundle  of  herbs,  and  a 
clove  of  garlic,  until  the  flour  is  of  a rich  brown  colour. 
Then  moisten  with  a very  small  quantity  of  stock-broth, 
which  reduce  to  a glaze.  Continue  to  moisten  until  you 
have  about  a pint  of  sauce.  Add  to  this  a spoonful  of 
lemon-pickle,  one  of  soy,  and  half  an  anchovy  chopped 
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very  small.  Reduce  the  sauce  very  slowly  to  a good  con- 
sistence ; -when  done,  season  it  to  your  taste,  and  put  into 
it  a little  fresh  butter  kneaded  in  flour,  which  mix  well  bv 
agitating  the  stewpan.  In  the  mean  time,  divide  your 
soles  into  pretty  large  fillets.  Place  these  fillets  cold  on 
the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  served,  putting  under 
each  a rather  thin  slice  of  bread,  fried  in  butter  to  a nice 
brown.  Set  the  dish  in  an  oven  or  before  the  fire,  so  that 
the  fillets  of  fish  may  become  warm.  When  they  are  suf- 
ficiently so,  pour  over  them  the  sauce,  wrhich  must  be 
pretty  thick. 

Salad  of  Soles. — Divide  the  cold  fish  boned  into 
small  bits,  as  for  a fricassee,  and  put  it  into  a deep  dish  or 
salad-bowl.  Mix  with  it  a spoonful  of  capers,  an  anchovy 
chopped,  and  a few  hearts  of  lettuces.  Then  pour  over 
and  mix  well  with  it  four  spoonfuls  of  olive  oil.  Now,  rub 
up  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  with  sufficient  salt  for 
the  salad,  plenty  of  pepper,  a teaspoonful  of  mustard,  half 
a tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls ot  vinegar.  Pour  this  into  the  salad,  and  mix 
all  well  together. 

Soles  au-gratix. — The  following  may  be  substituted 
for  the  fried  soles  on  the  first  day. 

Spread  over  the  surface  of  a fiat  dish  of  silver  or  tin, 
a good  lump  of  butter.  Upou  this  lay  the  fish.  Pepper 
and  salt  it  well,  and  strew  it  thickly  over  with  bread- 
crumbs and  chopped  parsley  mixed.  Then  pour  in  by  the 
side  a little  Cape  w’ine.  Put  the  fish  into  the  oven  ; when 
done  serve  it  in  the  same  dish. 

The  Halibut  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  fish,  and 
may  generally  be  had  cheap,  in  any  quantity.  When 
boiled,  it  very  much  resembles  turbot.  If  any  be  left 
cold,  it  may  be  made  into  salad,  by  the  same  process  as 
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that  indicated  for  soles.  The  best  mode,  of  dressing  a 
halibut,  however,  is  to  fry  it  the  first  day.  It  must  be 
filleted  raw,  and  the  fillets  not  cut  too  thick.  Cover  these 
with  yolk  of  egg,  then  with  bread-crumbs,  then  with  cla- 
rified butter,  then  with  a second  layer  of  bread-crumbs, 
and  then  fry  them.  Serve  with  melted  butter,  or  with 
oyster-sauce,  or  shrimp-sauce.  The  portion  intended  to  be 
kept  for  other  dishes  requires  neither  bread-crumbs,  nor  egg, 
nor  butter,  but  the  simple  fillets  should  be  fried  as  they  are. 
This  fish  requires  very  little  frying.  The  cold  fish  may  be 
prepared  in  all  the  different  modes  indicated  for  soles. 

In  frying  the  halibut,  the  bread-crumbs  may  be  omitted 
without  inconvenience,  though  they  improve  the  fish. 

The  Turbot  is  usually  boiled,  and  cold  turbot  may  be 
made  either  into  a salad  or  into  fricassee,  in  the  manner 
directed  for  soles.  This  fish  is  sometimes  sold  cut ; but 
when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  not  always  very  fresh. 

Skate  boiled  may  be  eaten  with  caper-sauce,  or  with 
black  butter  and  fried  parsley.  The  black  butter  is  made 
by  putting  a bit  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  and  when  it  is 
fried  quite  black,  put  a little  vinegar  into  it,  with  some 
salt,  and  pour  it  over  the  skate.  This  fish,  when  boiled, 
may  likewise  be  eaten  with  any  other  kind  of  fish-sauce. 
Cold,  it  makes  good  salad  and  white  fricassee.  Crimped 
skate,  without  or  with  bread-crumbs  over  it,  is  delicious, 
fried  ; and  maybe  eaten  with  any  description  of  fish-sauce. 
Cold,  it  may  be  dressed  in  either  of  the  various  ways  in- 
dicated for  cold  fried  sole  or  halibut. 

Salmon,  in  England,  is  usually  eaten  boiled,  but  it  is 
much  better  broiled  in  the  following  manner:  — Cut  it 
across  in  slices  about  an  inch  thick.  Rub  these  slices  with 
olive  oil,  and  put  a little  pepper  and  salt  over  them.  The 
gridiron  must  be  sloped,  aud  something  laid  under  its 
front  feet  to  receive  the  oil,  which  would  otherwise  fall 
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into  the  fire.  The  slices  of  salmon  must  be  broiled  on 
both  sides  over  a slow  fire,  and  will  take  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  dress.  They  must  be  served  up  with 
caper-sauce. 

Boiled  salmon  may  be  either  pickled  or  made  into  a 
salad  by  the  same  process  as  the  soles.  Cold  broiled  sal- 
mon also  makes  an  excellent  salad. 

Salmon*  a i.a  Maitre  d’Hotel. — Cut  the  salmon 
into  small  fillets,  and  toss  them  in  a saute  pan,  with 
clarified  butter,  until  they  are  done.  Set  them  to  drain, 
and  when  dry  put  them  into  a dish  and  pour  over  them  the 
following  sauce. 

To  three  ounces  of  butter,  when  melted  in  a small  stew- 
pan,  put  the  third  of  a tablespoonful  of  flour.  Before 
the  flour  begins  to  brown,  moisten  with  stock-broth,  and 
add  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  green  onions,  if  convenient.  Stir 
the  whole  till  it  boils  up.  Let  it  boil  gently  till  of  a good 
consistence.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Add  a spoonful 
of  chopped  parsley  : give  this  a couple  of  boils,  then  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  a liaison  made  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  beaten  up  with  a tablespoonful  of  strong  white- 
wine  vinegar,  one  of  soft  water,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg. 

Mackerel. — By  eating  this  fish  boiled,  its  fine  flavour 
is  lost,  and  it  becomes  dry  and  insipid.  To  preserve  it  for 
future  dinners,  put  it  into  the  frying-pan  whole.  Fry  it  on 
both  sides  until  it  is  about  half  done ; then  let  it  drain. 
When  dry  and  cold,  put  it  by. 

Broiled  Mackerel.  — Put  the  fish,  without  splitting 
it,  on  an  inclined  gridiron,  over  a slow'  fire.  Baste  it  w'ith 
olive  oil  or  clarified  butter,  by  rubbing  it  on  with  a feather. 
When  nearly  done  leave  oft’  basting  it.  Have  ready  a little 
fresh  butter  worked  into  a paste  with  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  some  pepper  and  salt,  a little  cayenne  at  pleasure, 
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and  some  chopped  parsley.  Cover  with  this  mixture  the 
mackerel  hot  from  the  gridiron,  and  serve  it  up. 

Baked  Mackerel. — Make  a stuffing  of  bread-crumbs, 
chopped  parsley,  a little  mace,  pepper,  salt,  some  fat  bacon 
finely  shred,  a little  beef-suet,  and  a few  tomatas,  if  you 
have  them,  if  not,  a sour  apple  chopped  fine  and  bleached 
until  it  is  tender.  If  unripe  gooseberries  are  in  season, 
use  them  in  preference  to  the  apple,  previously  bleaching 
them  in  very  little  water,  until  they  are  tender.  Bind 
the  whole  with  the  yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity.  Fill  the  inside  of  the  fish  with  this 
stuffing,  and  put  them  into  a baking-dish,  with  a bunch 
of  herbs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  Cape  wine,  a spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  one  of  lemon-pickle,  a lump  of  sugar, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Bake  the  fish,  and  serve 
them  up  with  the/liquor  in  which  they  were  baked. 

The  cold  mackerel  may  be  dressed  in  all  the  various 
modes  indicated  for  cold  soles.  They  should  be  opened  in 
the  middle,  the  bone  taken  out,  and  the  fish  divided  into 
flakes.  As  they  are  only  half  fried,  the  remainder  of  the 
dressing  must  take  place  in  the  stewpan.  When  intended 
for  salad,  they  should  be  wholly  fried.  If  the  mackerel  are 
to  be  stewed,  as  they  cannot  be  filleted,  instead  of  bread  to 
match  the  fillets,  use  fried  sippets. 

Whiting,  when  raw,  may  be  boiled,  fried,  or  dressed  au- 
gratin,  like  soles  (see  page  53).  Cold,  they  may  be  converted 
into  a salad,  a fricassee,  a la  maitre  d’hotel,  or  stewed  brown. 
But  as  they  are  very  tender,  great  care  must  be  taken  lo 
prevent  their  falling  to  pieces.  Here  the  cook  must  exercise 
her  judgment. 

Cod  Fish — To  those  who  like  variety,  fried  cod  would 
be  a useful  relief  from  boiled.  It  should  be  cut  into  fillets 
and  fried  like  halibut,  with  or  without  the  bread-crumbs  ; 
but  it  requires  more  dressing.  Cold  boiled  cod  may  be 
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cooked  in  fricassie , like  soles,  or  else  a la  maitre  d’hotel. 
Salted  cod  should  be  soaked  during  several  days,  until 
almost  all  the  salt  is  extracted  from  it.  If  any  remain 
cold,  divide  it  into  flakes  ; proceed  with  the  sauce  as  di- 
rected for  salmon  a la  maitre  d’hotel.  When  you  put  in 
the  parsley,  put  in  also  the  fish.  Let  it  stew  till  the  sauce 
is  quite  incorporated  with  it,  which  can  be  effected  in  a few 
gentle  boils,  and  instead  of  vinegar,  make  the  liaison  with 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 

Sturgeon  may  be  fried  in  fillets,  and  when  cold,  pre- 
pared in  any  of  the  various  ways  already  indicated.  It 
somewhat  resembles  veal,  but  has  a fine  fishy  flavour. 

Eels — The  eel  is  a very  wholesome  and  sometimes  a 
very  cheap  fish.  It  may  be  dressed  in  any  of  the  modes 
already  directed,  care  being  taken,  as  the  eels  are  raw,  to 
let  them  stew  in  the  sauce  till  they  are  done.  Cut  them 
into  bits  about  three  inches  long.  In  serving  up  the 
brown  stew,  put  fried  sippets  into  the  dish,  and  add,  if  you 
can,  a few  pickled  mushrooms.  Eels  may  also  be  sent  up 
boiled,  with  patsley  and  butter  in  a tureen. 

Roasted  Eels. — Cut  into  bits  about  four  inches  long 
some  of  the  largest  eels  you  can  get.  Mix  with  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  pounded  allspice, 
shred  thyme,  sage,  and  lemon-peel.  Dip  the  eels  into 
yolk  of  egg,  and  cover  them  with  the  mixture  of  bread- 
crumbs ; then  dip  them  into  hot  clarified  butter,  and  cover 
them  once  more  with  the  seasoned  crumbs.  Stick  them 
crosswise  on  skewers,  and  tie  them  to  a revolving  spit.  As 
they  roast,  baste  them  well  with  the  butter.  When  they 
begin  to  crack  and  appear  white  at  the  bone,  they  are  done 
enough.  Serve  them  up  with  melted  butter  and  lemon-juice. 

Broiled  Ef.ls  with  Sharp  Sauce.  — Cut  into 
pieces  some  very  large  eels.  . Stew  them  with  a quar- 
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tered  onion  and  a bunch  of  herbs,  in  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  and  water,  with  a little  salt.  When  done,  let 
them  drain,  and  with  scissors  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  bones 
that  appear  beyond  the  meat.  Then  rub  them  with  yolk 
of  egg  mixed  with  a little  salt ; cover  them  with  bread- 
crumbs, then  with  clarified  butter,  then  with  a second 
layer  of  bread-crumbs.  Broil  them  till  they  are  of  a good 
colour,  and  serve  them  up  with  the  following  sauce. 

Put  together  in  a mortar  a spoonful  of  chopped  shalots, 
one  of  mustard,  salt,  pepper,  and  a little  cayenne,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs.  Pound  all  this  to  a paste  ; 
then  mix  with  it  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  the  finest  oil, 
and  sufficient  vinegar  to  render  it  a little  liquid.  Rub  this 
sauce  through  a tammy,  and  beat  it  up  with  the  yolk  of  a 
fresh  egg. 

Eels  to  eat  cold. — Put  the  skins  of  the  eels  into  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  them.  Let  them  stew  gently  three  or 
four  hours,  with  a bunch  of  herbs,  a small  slice  of  raw  ham, 
a few  grains  of  allspice,  and  half  a clove  of  garlic.  Strain 
the  liquor.  Put  this  liquor  into  a stewpan  with  the  eels, 
adding  sufficient  water  barely  to  cover  them.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Let  them  stew  very  gently.  When 
done,  take  them  out  carefully,  and  place  them  in  a circular 
form  one  above  the  other,  in  a basin  or  mould.  Reduce 
the  liquor  in  the  stewpan  over  the  fire,  about  a third,  then 
strain  it  over  the  eels.  Wien  cold,  they  will  turn  out  in  a 
solid  mass. 

Conger  Eel — This  is  a cheap  and  wholesome  fish, 
very  little  known  in  London,  though  obtainable  in  great 
abundance  at  Billingsgate-market.  When  boiled  to  pro- 
duce soup,  as  directed  in  page  47,  it  will  keep  during 
several  days.  A portion  may  be  eaten  on  the  first  day 
with  oil  and  vinegar,  or  else  served  up  with  melted  butter? 
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or  with  plain  white  sauce.  The  latter  is  thus  made  : — Let 
a tablespoonful  of  flour  fry  a little  with  a bunch  of  herbs 
in  four  ounces  of  butter ; but  be  careful  that  the  flour  does 
not  begin  to  brown.  Moisten  with  a little  stock-broth  or 
water,  and  season  with  salt  and  a little  Cayenne.  Let  the 
sauce  boil  a little,  then  take  it  off  the  fire  and  add  a liaison 
of  two  yolks  of  egg,  and  a tablespoonful  of  common  or 
tarragon*  vinegar — the  latter  in  preference.  Pour  the 
sauce  over  the  fish.  The  cold  conger  eel  may  also  be  cut 
into  pieces  of  a proper  size,  and  broiled  by  the  process  by 
which  common  eels  are  broiled,  and  eaten  either  with  the 
same  sauce  or  plain ; it  may  also  be  dressed  in  all  the  various 
modes  indicated  for  cold  soles.  The  raw  conger  is  deli- 
cious, cut  into  fillets,  or  even  across  in  slices  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  fried  in  the  same  manner  as  halibut.  This 
fish  requires  a good  deal  of  dressing. 

The  Plaice,  though  not  a first-rate  fish,  is  nevertheless 
very  good,  and  in  winter  is  very  cheap  in  London.  The 
large  plaice  may  be  boiled,  or  else  dressed  au  gratin  by 
the  process  designated  in  pages  52  and  53,  for  soles.  Small 
plaice  may  be  water-zouched. 

Flounders,  Dabs, Gudgeons,  Minnows,  andSMELTs, 
are  generally  eaten  fried ; but  all  these  varieties,  and  all 
kinds  of  small  fish,  whether  from  salt  water  or  fresh,  may 
be  water-zouched,  either  mixed  or  separately,  or  those  from 
the  fresh  water  mingled  or  not  with  those  from  the  salt. 

Water-zouchy.  Cut  some  parsley  roots  into  small  bits 
about  an  inch  long  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  an  onion  cut  in  quarters,  a 
bunch  of  green  parsley,  and  green  onions,  if  any  are  to  be 


* Recipes  for  making  all  kinds  of  flavouring  vinegars  are  to 
be  fouud  in  the  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy,  published 
by  Orr  & Co. 
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had,  some  horse-radisli  cut  into  slips,  a few  pepper-corns, 
and  a good  quantity  of  water.  Let  this  boil  very  gently 
during  an  hour  and  half.  Then  strain  the  liquor  and  put 
it  back  into  the  stewpan,  together  with  the  fish,  and  a 
handful  of  picked  parsley  leaves.  Salt  the  liquor  very 
highly,  and  let  the  fish  stew  until  it  is  done.  Serve  it  up 
in  a soup  tureen  with  the  liquor,  accompanied  with  plates 
of  brown  and  white  bread  and  butter.  Soles  are  very  good 
done  in  this  way. 

Fresh  Herrings  should  always  be  broiled.  They  are 
best  eaten  with  a little  lemon-juice  squeezed  over  them,  or 
else  with  sorrel  sauce,  which  is  merely  some  stewed  and 
chopped  sorrel,  as  indicated  in  page  130,  prepared  with  a 
little  butter  instead  of  gravy,  and  placed  on  the  dish  under 
the  herrings. 


MOLLUSCA. 

Oyster. — This  fish,  though  expensive  in  London,  is 
very  cheap  on  some  parts  of  the  coast.  A strong  but  very 
mistaken  prejudice  exists  against  cooked  oysters  : far  from 
being  unwholesome,  they  are  much  more  wholesome  than 
when  raw-.  The  only  thing  to  be  urged,  with  reference  to 
oysters  as  to  every  other  article  of  diet,  is  the  French  pre- 
cept, “ (Jsez,  mats  n' abuse z pas  *.  ” 

Oyster  Sauce. — Give  the  oysters  a boil  in  their  liquor 
until  they  are  firm  and  white.  Strain  the  liquor  through  a 
sieve  and  beard  the  oysters.  Put  fresh  butter  into  a sauce- 
pan with  some  flour.  Let  it  fry  a little,  then  moisten 
with  the  liquor  of  the  oysters.  When  this  has  boiled  up, 
add  some  cream  or  milk,  together  with  a little  anchovy 


* Use,  but  abuse  no 
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sauce,  and  season  to  your  taste.  Put  the  oysters  in,  give 
them  a single  boil,  and  serve  up. 

Oysters  a la  minute. — Put  them  with  their  liquor 
into  a stewpan  ; when  firm  add  a little  cream  or  milk,  and 
season  to  your  taste.  Let  the  whole  simmer  a few  mo- 
ments, then  thicken  with  fresh  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
serve  up  with  sippets. 

Fried  Oysters Put  the  oysters  over  the  fire  in  their 

liquor,  but  do  not  let  them  boil.  When  firm  and  white,  take 
them  out  and  drain  them.  Then  make  a batter  thus : Break 
an  egg  into  a basin,  and  put  upon  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
finely-sifted  flour.  Beat  them  up  together,  and  add  gra- 
dually the  strained  liquor  of  the  oysters,  a little  milk, 
some  pepper  and  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Beat  the 
whole  up  to  a batter,  using  for  this  purpose  a large  wooden 
spoon.  Put  the  oysters  into  the  batter.  Then  boil  some 
clarified  butter,  or  lard,  or  oil,  in  a saute  pan;  when  it  boils 
put  in  the  oysters  one  by  one  with  a fork  or  a skewer,  and 
fry  them  of  a nice  brown  on  both  sides.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent entremet,  or  second-course  dish. 

Scolloped  Oysters. — Bleach  them  in  their  owm  liquor 
as  before  directed.  Then  melt  a lump  of  fresh  butter  with 
a little  flour.  Moisten  with  the  liquor  of  the  oysters,  and 
let  it  boil  until  tolerably  thick.  Add  a spoonful  or  two  of 
cream.  Put  the  oysters  into  this  sauce,  and  then  with  it 
into  the  shells,  after  having  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Strew  thickly  over  them  a mixture  of  bread-crumbs,  chop- 
ped parsley,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Then  put  some  butter, 
and  over  it  another  thick  layer  of  the  crumb  mixture.  Set 
the  shells  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire  ; or  else  brown 
with  a salamander. 

Muscles. — This  species  of  mollusca  is  said  to  be  poi- 
sonous : it  is  a mistake,  for  the  muscle  is  both  wholesome 
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and  nutritious,  provided  a small  crab  be  removed  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  it.  The  crab  is  supposed  to  be  poi- 
sonous. Wash  the  muscles  well  in  five  or  six  waters,  and 
pull  out  the  beards.  Put  them  with  a very  little  water 
into  a very  large  stewpan,  adding  a couple  of  onions  cut  in 
quarters,  and  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  place  them  over  the 
fire.  Keep  them  covered,  and  shake  them  every  now  and 
then  so  as  to  turn  them.  When  they  are  all  open,  strain 
the  liquor,  and  take  out  the  muscles  carefully,  examining 
each,  to  extract  the  crabs.  The  muscles  may  be  dressed 
in  the  different  modes  directed  for  oysters  ; but  the  follow- 
ing process  has  generally  the  preference. 

Muscles  a la  poulette. — For  this  dish  one  of  the 
shells  is  generally  preserved,  and  the  muscle  kept  adhering 
to  it ; but  this  is  matter  of  taste.  Let  a quantity  of  flour 
fry  in  butter ; before  it  begins  to  change  colour,  moisten 
with  half  stock-broth,  half  Cape  wine.  Put  in  a bunch  of 
herbs,  and  let  the  sauce  boil  gently  till  reduced  to  a proper 
consistence.  Season  to  your  taste  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  add  the  muscles  and  plenty  of  chopped  parsley.  Let 
them  simmer  for  a few  minutes,  then  take  them  off  the 
fire,  and  bind  the  sauce  with  a liaison  made  with  the  yolks 
of  a couple  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a 
tablespoonful  of  soft  water,  and  some  grated  nutmeg. 

Cockles  are  best  without  any  further  cookery  than 
being  put  upon  the  fire  with  a little  water  until  they  are 
opened.  They  may,  however,  be  dressed  by  any  of  the 
above-directed  processes. 

Limpets  require  to  be  stewed  down  until  they  are 
quite  tender,  in  water  containing  a little  vinegar  and  salt. 
They  may  then  be  either  fried  in  batter,  or  dressed  a la 
poulette , the  latter  preferably.  These  fish  are  never  eaten 
by  those  who  inhabit  the  coasts  of  our  island  ; but  they  are 
both  nutritious  and  excellent  when  properly  cooked. 
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When  a joint  of  this  meat  is  purchased,  it  should 
he  divided  into  several  parts,  taking  the  bones,  after 
every  fragment  of  meat  has  been  cut  from  them,  for 
the  soup  broth  or  for  the  stock-broth.  We  have 
already  stated  how  a sirloin  should  be  divided.  Every 
other  joint  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Of 
a round,  the  silver  part  only  should  be  put  into  salt, 
and  the  remainder  dressed  in  any  of  the  modes  here- 
after indicated.  Much  excellent  management  and 
well-placed  economy  may  here  be  displayed  by  a 
good  housekeeper  ; and  also  much  taste  and  invention 
by  the  cook.  Beef,  in  stewpan  cookery,  is  almost 
always  dressed  with  brown  sauce,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  putting  to  two  ounces  of  boiling  butter 
in  a stewpan  half  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  letting 
it  fry,  stirring  it  every  now  then,  until  it  is  of  a rich 
brown.  Whilst  this  is  frying,  the  bundle  of  herbs 
is  put  in ; and  the  onions,  when  used,  are  either  pre- 
viously browned,  or  else  fried  brown  in  the  sauce. 
The  meat  likewise  is  either  browned  first,  or  afterwards 
browned  in  the  sauce,  before  this  latter  is  moistened. 
As  soon  as  the  meat  is  of  a rich  brown,  if  nothing 
else  is  directed,  the  moistening  liquor  is  added  gra- 
dually. 

For  roasting  and  boiling,  instructions  have  already 
been  given.  The  time  required  in  these  operations  is 
a part  of  practical  skill  in  the  cook,  who  will  gene- 
rail}'  be  deceived  by  placing  dependence  upon  the 
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time  indicated  in  cookery  books.  The  fire  is  never 
twice  precisely  alike,  therefore  the  degree  of  heat  is 
not  the  same;  consequently  longer  time  is  required  at 
one  time  than  at  another. 

The  lumbar  part  of  the  Sirloin. — In  choosing 
the  sirloin  have  the  lumbar  part  as  large  as  possible.  Cut 
it  off  neatly  and  without  gashes  or  mutilation.  Rub  it 
well  with  olive  oil.  Then  put  into  a large  pie  dish,  or  pre- 
ferably into  a wooden  vessel,  three  cloves  of  garlic,  some 
parsley,  thyme,  marjoram,  sweet  basil,  tarragon,  and  win- 
ter savoury,  three  or  four  cloves,  a few  grains  of  allspice, 
some  black  pepper-corns,  and  a little  bay-salt.  Lay  the 
meat  upon  this,  and  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  good 
vinegar ; then  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  meat  with 
slices  of  raw  onion.  Turn  the  beef  every  day,  placing  the 
onions  each  time  over  the  upper  surface ; and  let  it  remain 
in  this  pickle  during  three  days  in  summer,  and  four  in 
winter.  Take  it  out  of  the  pickle  in  the  evening,  and  hang 
it  in  a cool  place  till  next  day.  It  may  then  be  roasted  like 
a hare ; stuffing  made  upon  the  principle  of  that  indicated 
in  page  104,  being  rolled  up  in  it,  and  the  roll  of  meat  tied 
with  packthread.  It  must  be  basted  with  milk,  and  treated 
in  all  respects  according  to  the  process  described  in  page 
104,  for  roasting  a hare.  As  a variety  the  milk  maybe 
omitted,  and  a little  of  the  pickle  put  into  the  gravy. 

Fillet  of  Beef  tossed. — The  lumbar  part  of  the  sir- 
loin is  cut  across  into  slices  when  fresh,  or  else  after  being 
pickled  as  above,  and  tossed  in  a saute  pan  with  a little 
butter,  until  it  is  done  and  of  a nice  colour.  Take  out  the 
meat  when  ready,  and  put  it  into  a dish.  Add  a bit  more 
butter  to  the  gravy  in  the  saute  pan,  dredge  in  a very  small 
quantity  of  flour,  and  when  brown,  moisten  with  a little 
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broth,  adding,  if  the  meat  be  fresh,  a spoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle  or  tarragon  vinegar ; if  the  meat  be  pickled  as  above 
directed,  add  a spoonful  of  its  own  pickle.  Season  with  pep- 
per and  salt.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  rolled  in  fresh  but- 
ter, and  serve  up.  A few  pickled  mushrooms  or  some  slices 
of  pickled  gherkin  in  the  sauce  would  improve  this  dish. 

Ribs  of  Beef. — This  is  an  unprofitable  part  of  the 
beef,  on  account  of  the  bone ; still  it  may  sometimes  be 
purchased.  The  extreme  ends  of  the  ribs  may  be  salted. 
Between  each  rib  a fine  slice  of  meat  may  be  cut  off.  This 
the  French  term  an  entre-cute.  If  there  are  two  or  three 
of  these  slices,  one  might  be  simply  broiled  in  the  form  of 
a steak,  and  one  or  two  prepared  in  the  following  manner 
to  be  eaten  the  next  day.  Put  into  a deep  dish  some 
herbs,  as  for  the  lumbar  part,  but  in  smaller  quantity. 
Beat  the  beef  well  with  a rolling-pin,  then  rub  it  with  oil, 
lay  it  on  the  herbs,  pour  a little  vinegar  over  it,  and  cover 
it  with  slices  of  onion.  Turn  it  next  morning.  Cook  it 
for  dinner  in  the  saute  pan,  and  send  it  up  with  a gravy 
made  as  already  directed  for  the  tossed  fillet. 

A steak  from  the  round  or  the  broad  flank,  which  latter 
is  always  a profitable  part  for  a large  family,  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner,  but  must  always  be  previously 
beaten  with  a rolling-pin. 

Having  taken  off  the  entre-cotes,  or  meat  between  the 
ribs,  cutting  straight  through  the  joint,  now  separate  from 
the  bones  the  meat  that  remains  upon  the  ribs,  taking  the 
bones  for  the  stock-pot.  With  this  meat  an  excellent  and 
cheap  dish  may  be  made  for  a large  family. 

Family  Ragout. — Cut  the  meat  just  mentioned  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  the  lean  part  of  a mutton  chop, 
but  thicker.  Brown  rapidly,  in  a stewpan  over  a brisk 
fire,  the  surfaces  of  half  a dozen  large  onions,  using  for 
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this  purpose  some  fat  from  the  jar.  Do  the  same  by  a 
quantity  of  potatoes,  not  too  large,  and  a couple  of  large 
carrots  divided  into  slices.  Then  put  into  a stewpan  halt 
a pound  of  bacon  cut  into  little  bits ; brown  it  over  the 
tire,  and  when  the  fat  is  melted  from  it,  take  it  out.  If 
there  is  not  sufficient  fat  from  the  bacon  to  make  a brown 
sauce,  add  butter.  Dredge  in  a good  tablespoonful  of 
flour ; when  this  is  brown,  put  in  the  beef,  and  let  that  fry 
in  the  butter  and  flour  till  it  is  brown.  Add  a bunch  of 
herbs,  a clove  of  garlic,  two  lumps  of  sugar,  and  moisten 
very  gradually  with  broth,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar. Put  in  the  potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  and  bacon  ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt ; cover  the  stewpan,  and  set 
it  over  a very  slow  fire.  Let  its  contents  stew  gently  until 
the  vegetables  are  nearly  done,  taking  care  that  the  pota- 
toes do  not  break.  Remove  the  ragout  from  the  fire,  and 
take  from  it  every  eye  of  fat,  using  for  this  purpose  a 
spoon,  and  a bit  of  raw  cotton.  Put  the  fat  by  to  be  cla- 
rified. Replace  the  ragout  on  the  Are,  add  a spoonful  or 
two  of  lemon-pickle,  or  mushroom  ketchup.  Let  it  now 
simmer  until  the  potatoes  are  quite  done,  but  not  cracked. 
If  the  sauce  is  not  sufficiently  bound,  put  a liaison  of  flour 
kneaded  with  a little  butter.  This  dish,  when  cold,  may 
be  warmed  up,  and  is  equally  good  the  second  day. 

Stufato  of  Beef. — This  may  be  made  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  sirloin,  with  part  of  the  round,  or  with  a por- 
tion of  the  broad  flank.  This  dish  requires  much  time,  and 
a very  slow  fire.  It  may  be  begun  one  day,  and  completed 
the  next,  keeping  the  stewpan  under  the  grate,  or  upon 
the  hob  ; and  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  this  slow  process. 
Take  some  fat  bacon,  free  from  sinews,  chop  it  very  small, 
and  pound  it  to  a paste  in  a mortar,  mixing  with  it  a 
little  powdered  thyme  and  bayleaf,  and  mixed  powdered 
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spice.  Prepare  lard  for  larding,  by  cutting  it  into  bits, 
and  rubbing  these  with  mixed  spice  in  powder.  Lard 
the.  beef,  say  about  seven  pounds,  or  more  if  required, 
and  put  it  into  a stewpan  upon  the  pounded  bacon,  with 
two  or  three  onions,  a sliced  carrot,  and  a bunch  of  herbs. 
Cover  the  stewpan,  and  let  the  meat  steiv,  taking  care  that 
it  does  not  burn,  and  turn  it  every  now  and  then.  When 
in  process  of  time  the  meat  is  brown,  and  there  is  a strong 
brown  gravy  in  the  stewpan,  moisten  gradually  with  stock  - 
broth  and  red  wine.  Let  plenty  of  gravy  be  made,  as  it 
will  be  required  for  macaroni  (see  page  138) ; but  the  moist- 
ening liquor  must  not  be  out  of  proportion  with  the  meat, 
for  the  gravy  will  be  required  to  be  rich.  Add  an  anchovy 
and  some  tomatos.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  keep  the 
stewpan  closely  covered,  and  let  the  whole  stew  as  slowly 
as  possible. 

Beef  a-la-mode. — A piece  of  the  thick  flank,  or  of 
the  round,  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Make  a seasoning 
of  mixed  spice  powdered,  with  double  its  weight  in  salt. 
Cut  the  lard  for  larding  the  beef  into  bits  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  Dip  them,  before  using  them,  into 
vinegar,  then  into  the  seasoning.  Lard  pretty  thickly 
and  evenly.  Then  rub  the  remainder  of  the  seasoning 
over  the  meat,  which  must  be  put  into  a pipkin,  with  a 
calf’s  foot,  a slice  of  raw  ham,  a bunch  of  herbs,  two  large 
onions,  a few  chives,  two  carrots  in  bits,  a bit  of  parsnip, 
a little  lemon-peel,  half  a pint  of  broth,  the  same  quantity  of 
Cape  wine,  and  a gill  of  vinegar.  Add  pepper  and  salt  if  ne- 
cessary. Put  a paste  of  flour  and  water  round  the  cover  of 
the  pipkin  so  as  to  exclude  all  air,  and  prevent  any  escape 
of  steam.  Set  the  pipkin  in  a slow  oven,  or  close  to 
the  kitchen  fire,  turning  it  now  and  then.  In  eight  hours, 
the  process  will  be  complete. 
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Serve  up  with  the  meat  a small  portion  of  the  gravy, 
and  the  vegetables  round  it.  Run  the  remainder  of  the 
gravy  through  a jelly-bag  until  it  is  clear.  When  cold,  it 
will  form  a savoury  jelly,  to  be  served  up  with  the  meat 
cold,  which  may  then  be  sent  to  table  cut  in  slices,  with 
a little  of  the  jelly  over  them. 

The  calf’s  foot  and  ham  may  be  cut  into  little  bits,  and 
tossed  up  in  a small  stewpan  with  some  brown  gravy  from 
any  other  ragout,  and  a little  chopped  parsley.  The  cook, 
by  following  the  principles  already  laid  down,  cannot  go 
wrong.  She  may  therefore  exercise  her  ingenuity  in  pre- 
paring for  the  table  these  garnishings  of  the  a-la-mode 
beef,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  wasted.  They  may  be 
kept  a day  or  two  if  necessary. 

Daube  of  Beef. — Lard,  as  directed  for  a-la-mode  beef, 
a large  piece  of  the  broad  flank,  or  any  other  piece  of 
beef  with  a due  proportion  of  fat.  Brown  the  surface  in  a 
stewpan  over  a brisk  fire,  with  a little  fat  from  the  jar. 
Then  put  to  it  a few  onions  and  carrots,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
with  three  bay  leaves,  and,  if  necessary',  a little  more 
fat.  Cover  the  stewpan,  and  let  the  meat  stew  gently 
during  a couple  of  hours,  turning  it  now  and  then,  and 
taking  care  it  does  not  burn.  Then  add  half  a pint  of 
broth,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Cape  wine.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  whole  stew  gently  three  or 
four  hours  more  over  a slow  fire. 

Stewed  Beef. — Put  part  of  the  brisket,  or  any  other 
piece  of  beef,  into  a stewpan  with  very  little  water,  some 
peppercorns,  onions,  carrots,  celery,  and  a bunch  of 
herbs.  Let  it  stew  gently  till  it  is  tender.  Then,  if  it  >s 
the  brisket,  take  out  the  flat  bones.  Strain  the  liquor,  and 
remove  the  fat..  Reduce  the  sauce,  and  add  to  it  a glass 
of  red  wine,  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  pepper,  and  salt, 
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and  a teaspoonful  of  mustard.  Let  the  whole  boil  up  a 
few  minutes.  Serve  it  up  under  the  beef,  which  must  be 
garnished  with  capers  and  chopped  pickles. 

Beef  Salad. — There  are  several  ways  of  cooking  the 
shin  or  leg  of  beef,  with  which  soup  lias  been  made.  The 
meat,  after  it  is  cold,  must  be  cut  from  the  bones,  care 
being  taken  not  to  lose  the  least  bit  of  gristle.  The  first 
mode  is  converting  it  into  salad.  Cut  it  into  little  bits, 
and  put  it  into  a salad-bowl  or  a deep  dish.  Chop,  not 
too  small,  some  parsley,  chervil,  onions,  and  shalots.  Mix 
this  with  the  meat,  adding  a spoonful  of  capers.  Rub 
together,  in  a soup  plate,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  boiled  hard, 
a couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  mustard,  some  pepper  and  salt, 
three  spoonfuls  of  oil,  one  of  vinegar,  a dessert-spoonful  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy  sauce. 
Let  all  this  be  well  incorporated,  and  put  to  the  salad. 
If  there  is  not  vinegar  enough,  add  a litle  more  ; if  too 
much,  add  a little  oil. 

Rechauffe  of  Bf.f.f. — Cut  up  the  cold  shin  or  leg  of 
beef,  as  for  salad.  Make  a brown  sauce  in  a stewpan, 
and  melt  in  it  an  onion  cut  in  quarters.  Moisten  with  a 
teacupful  of  broth,  a glass  of  Cape  wine,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  walnut  ketchup.  Let  the  whole  stew  gently 
during  twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  sauce  has  reached  a 
good  consistence  ; then  season  it  to  your  taste  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Now  add  the  meat,  with  some  chopped  parsley, 
and  chopped  shalots.  It  must  simmer  for  a few  minutes, 
but  not  boil.  Serve  it  up  with  sippets. 

Beef  with  white  sauce. — Proceed  as  directed  for 
blanquette  of  veal,  at  page  73. 

Bullock’s  Kidney  stewed. — Cut  a bullock’s  kidney 
into  small  pieces,  and  mix  with  them  a large  tablespoonful 
of  flour.  Put  some  fat  from  the  jar  into  a stewpan  ; if 
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you  have  no  such  fat,  use  butter.  When  the  fat  boils,  add  the 
kidney,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  two  or  three  chopped  shalots. 
Let  the  kidney  fry  in  the  grease  until  it  is  nearly  done, 
stirring  it  often.  Then  moisten  very  gradually,  stirring 
all  the  while,  with  a little  broth  ; season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  add  some  chopped  parsley,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon.  Let  the  whole  simmer  till  the  sauce  is 
set,  but  it  must  not  boil,  or  the  kidney  would  be  hard. 

Fried  Tripe Boil  the  tripe  in  one  part  of  vinegar,  and 

two  of  water.  When  very  tender,  cut  it  into  bits.  Prepare 
a light  batter  with  two  spoonfuls  of  sifted  flour,  an  egg,  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  a little  water,  salt,  and  some  grated 
nutmeg.  Dip  the  tripe  into  the  batter,  and  fry  it  till  it 
becomes  of  a nice  light  brown.  Strew  some  salt  over  it, 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Fricassee  of  tripe. — Cut  the  bleached  tripe  into  bits. 
Make  a white  sauce.  Moisten  with  stock-broth.  Add  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  without  any  thyme.  Stew  the  tripe  in  the 
sauce  until  it  is  tender,  adding  to  it  some  small  bleached 
onions.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  When  the  tripe  and 
onions  are  done,  and  the  sauce  of  a good  consistence,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  add  a liaison  made  with  yolk  of  egg,  a 
little  plain  or  tarragon  vinegar,  and  some  grated  nutmeg. 

Tripe  is  usually  eaten  boiled  in  milk  with  onions ; but 
the  two  modes  of  cooking  it  just  indicated  are  preferable. 

Hashed  Beef. — Cold  roast  beef  may  be  hashed  in  the 
following  manner  : Prepare  a brown  sauce,  and  moisten 
with  the  cold  gravy,  making  up  the  quantity  with  stock- 
broth.  Put  in  a bunch  of  herbs,  a couple  of  onions  quar- 
tered, and  pepper  and  salt  ad  libitum.  Let  this  gravy 
stew  gently  during  an  hour,  then  add  a spoonful  of  walnut 
ketchup.  Have  the  meat  ready  cut,  put  it  into  the  gravy. 
It  must  not  boil,  but  only  simmer  a few  minutes.  Before 
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you  take  it  up,  sprinkle  over  it  a spoonful  of  virgin 
Florence  oil. 

Saute  Beef. — When  in  dividing  joints  of  beef  any  small 
fragments  are  detached,  or  remain  hanging  to  the  bones, 
collect  them  carefully.  Sprinkle  them  with  flour,  and  put 
them  with  a little  of  the  clarified  fat,  or  goose-dripping, 
into  a saute  pan.  Add  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a few  sha- 
lots.  When  the  meat  is  brown,  moisten  with  a little  Cape 
wine  and  broth,  and  add  some  chopped  parsley,  and  some 
pepper  and  salt.  Let  it  simmer  a short  time,  stirring  it 
that  it  may  not  boil  up.  W7hen  the  meat  is  done,  and  the 
sauce  sufficiently,  thick,  serve  it  up.  This  dish  may  be 
completed  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

Ox-cheek  may  be  prepared  as  directed  for  the  family 
ragout. 

Ox-palates  in  fricassee Stew  the  ox-palates  in 

vinegar  and  water,  with  some  salt  in  it,  until  you  can  pull 
off  the  upper  skin.  Then  cut  them  into  bits,  and  proceed 
as  directed  for  the  fricassee  of  tripe.  To  make  varieties  of 
this  dish,  you  may  add  a little  puree  of  green  peas,  and  a 
lump  of  sugar,  or  else  some  bits  of  bleached  cucumber, 
which  must  stew  with  the  palates. 

Ox-palates  devilled Stew  them  as  already  di- 

rected. When  the  upper  skin  is  taken  off,  make  them 
very  hot  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  black  pepper.  Cover 
them  with  yolk  of  egg,  then  with  bread-crumbs  and 
chopped  parsley  mixed  and  highly  peppered  and  salted- 
Cover  them  with  clarified  butter,  and  again  with  bread- 
crumbs and  parsley.  Then  fry  them  of  a nice  colour  in 
clarified  butter.  Serve  them  up  with  lemon-juice,  or 
with  tomato-sauce. 

Cow-heel  a la  poulette. — Half  boil  the  cow-heels 
in  water  and  vinegar.  Then  put  them  into  a stewpan, 
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with  broth  to  cover  them,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a few 
shalots.  Stew  them  until  they  are  very  tender.  When 
they  are  done,  strain  the  liquor.  Make  a white  sauce, 
moisten  with  the  strained  liquor,  and  let  it  boil  up.  Re- 
duce the  sauce  to  a proper  thickness,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  then  put  in  plenty  of  chopped  parsley,  with  the 
cow-heels.  After  giving  the  whole  a few  gentle  boils,  take  it 
off  the  lire,  and  pour  in  a liaison  made  of  yolk  of  egg, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  lemon -juice. 

Cow-heel  may  be  used  also  to  make  savoury  jelly,  see 
directions  for  making  savoury  jelly,  at  page  711. 

Bullock’s  heart The  best  mode  of  roasting  a bul- 

lock’s heart  is  this:  Having  washed  it  very  clean,  and  cut 
off  the  ( leaf-ears , till  it  with  a stuffing  made  with  bread 
crumbs,  suet,  fat  bacon,  chopped  parsley,  thyme,  bav- 
leaf,  pepper  and  salt,  a little  mixed  spice,  and  an  egg  to 
bind  it.  Tie  the  heart  in  an  upright  position  to  a revolv- 
ing-jack, and  baste  it  with  milk,  dredging  it  occasionally 
with  flour  to  give  it  a coating.  When  thoroughly  roasted, 
serve  it  up  with  the  following  sauce  : Make  some  gravy 
with  a couple  of  sheep’s  melts,  and  half  a pint  of  stock- 
broth.  Add  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  a couple  of  spoonfuls 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  a large  spoonful  of  currant- 
jelly.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  thicken  with 
flour  and  butter.  Serve  up  some  of  the  sauce  in  the  dish, 
and  the  rest  in  a tureen. 
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The  same  observations  with  reference  to  economy 
may  apply  to  veal  as  to  beef,  care  being  taken  never 
to  have  a large  joint  of  anything.  The  dripping  of 
roast  veal,  especially  of  the  loin,  is  a groat  acquisition 
to  the  jar  of  clarified  fat.  The  bones  of  cold  roast 
veal  are  always  an  improvement  to  the  stock-pot,  as 
are  also  those  of  raw  veal.  In  roasting  veal, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  being 
scorched.  It  must  be  continually  basted,  and  the 
paper  not  taken  off  until  it  is  more  than  half  done. 
The  best  joints  for  roasting  are  the  breast  and  the 
loin,  but  the  fillet  is  the  most  profitable.  Roast  veal 
when  cold  may  be  made  into 

Blanquette  of  Veal. — Cut  cold  roast  veal  into  bits 
about  the  size  of  a dollar.  Make  a white  sauce ; moisten 
with  stock -broth,  and  a good  glass  of  Cape  wine.  Add  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  and  reduce  the  sauce  to  a proper  consist- 
ency. Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  in  the  veal,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil.  When  it  has  simmered  a few  minutes, 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  mix  with  it  a liaison  made  of 
yolk  of  egg,  lemon-juice,  and  grated  nutmeg. 

Veal  Cutlets. — Cut  some  nice  thin  fillets  from  any 
joint  of  raw  veal.  Put  them  into  a saute  pan,  and  fry  them 
in  butter  until  they  are  done.  Take  them  out  and  dredge 
into  the  pan  the  least  sprinkling  of  flour.  When  brown, 
moisten  with  a little  stock-broth,  and  a spoonful  of  lemon- 
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pickle.  Season  to  your  taste,  and  thicken  with  flour 
kneaded  with  butter. 

As  a variety,  cover  the  veal  before  you  fry  it  with  yolk 
of  egg,  then  with  bread-crumbs,  then  with  clarified  butter, 
then  with  bread-crumbs  again. 

For  another  variety,  fry  a small  slice  of  ham  to  corre- 
spond with  each  cutlet. 

These  several  dishes  must  all  be  served  with  slices  of 
lemon  round  the  dish. 

Veai.  Cutlets  a la  Maintenon. — Cut  some  of  the 
ribs  from  the  neck.  Pare  them  very  nicely ; then  put 
them  with  a bunch  of  herbs,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
bit  of  butter,  into  a stewpan,  cover  them  over,  and  let  them 
stew  gently  during  twenty  minutes.  Chop  some  parsley, 
a little  bay-leaf,  shalots,  mushrooms,  and  bacon.  Cover 
the  sides  of  the  cutlets  with  this  mixture,  then  cover  each 
cutlet  with  a band  of  bacon,  and  lastly  with  white  paper 
well  oiled.  Broil  these  over  a very  slow  fire. 

Fricandeau. — This  dish  requires  great  nicety  in  pre- 
paring it,  and  it  must  be  made  of  the  whitest  veal  you  can 
get.  It  is  rather  an  expensive  dish  ; but  as  it  is  one  of 
universal  fame,  we  consider  ourselves  called  upon  to  give 
it  a place  here.  The  best  part  of  the  veal  for  this  purpose 
is  the  thick  part  of  the  leg.  Take  a piece  of  the  proper 
size  ; flatten  it  on  a clean  napkin,  and  pare  it  level  on  the 
surface  with  one  strike  of  the  knife.  After  the  upper  sur- 
face is  smooth,  turn  the  meat,  and  make  little  incisions  in 
the  middle,  in  order  that  the  seasoning  may  penetrate. 
Then  lard  it  very  thickly  on  every  side.  Now  put  into  a 
large  stewpan  two  carrots  and  a bunch  of  parsley  roots  cut 
into  slices,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a couple  of  bay-leaves,  two 
large  onions  quartered,  some  mace,  allspice,  and  a little 
salt.  Cover  these  vegetables  with  layers  of  fat  bacon,  with- 
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out  a morsel  of  lean.  Upon  the  bacon,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  stewpan,  place  a small  teacup  reversed,  and  upon 
this  lay  the  fricandeau.  Moisten  with  broth  so  that  the 
vegetables  shall  be  covered,  but  the  liquid  shall  not  reach 
the  veal.  Now  put  very  little  fire  under  the  stewpan,  but  a 
great  deal  of  lighted  cinders  or  charcoal  upon  the  cover. 
The  moment  the  liquor  begins  to  boil,  put  the  stewpan 
over  a very  slow  and  equal  fire,  cover  it,  and  let  the  frican- 
deau stew  slowly  during  three  hours  and  half,  hasting  it 
frequently  with  the  liquor  under  it.  This  must  be  care- 
fully done,  so  that  the  veal  shall  not  fall  into  this  liquor. 
You  can  ascertain  when  the  meat  is  done  by  running  a 
darning-needle  through  it.  When  you  find  that  the  needle 
goes  in  very  easily,  put  a great  deal  of  fire  on  the  cover  of 
the  stewpan  to  harden  the  bacon.  Now  take  out  the  fri- 
candeau, and  reduce  the  liquor  to  a glaze  which  must  he 
put  over  it.  Serve  it  with  any  pur£e  of  vegetables,  or  with 
spinach,  or  endive,  or  even  sorrel  if  liked,  prepared  as 
indicated  at  pages  128,  129,  and  130.  The  fricandeau, 
when  cold,  can  easily  be  warmed  by  putting  it  into  a basin, 
and  setting  that  in  a stewpan  of  boiling  water.  There- 
fore, when  so  warmed,  it  may  be  served  with  a different 
vegetable. 

Stewed  Veal  and  Rice. — Put  two  or  three  pounds 
of  breast  divided  into  bits,  or  some  tendrons*  of  veal,  into 
a stewpan,  with  some  roots,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a little 
water.  Stew  it  gently  until  it  is  done.  Put  it  to  drain, 
and  strain  the  liquor.  Replace  the  latter  in  the  stewpan, 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  when  it  boils  sprinkle 
in  a pound  of  Carolina  rice,  well  washed  and  dried  in  a 

* Tendrons  of  veal  are  the  pieces  of  meat  at  the  extremity  of 
the  ribs  of  the  calf.  They  must  b»-  removed  from  the  bone. 
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napkin,  a couple  of  large  onions  split  in  four,  and  a bunch 
of  herbs.  As  soon  as  the  liquor  is  absorbed  by  the  rice, 
add  gradually  a little  stock-broth,  and  let  it  boil  gently 
until  the  rice  is  done ; but  take  care  it  does  not  become 
pap : each  grain  must  be  separate.  Now  take  out  the 
bunch  of  herbs,  put  the  veal  into  the  rice,  let  it  simmer 
until  quite  hot,  then  stir  into  the  rice  some  turkey  or  fowl 
dripping,  or,  if  you  have  none,  some  goose  dripping.  If 
you  have  neither,  use  fresh  butter.  Serve  up  on  a large 
dish. 

Knuckle  of  Veal  is  also  very  good  stewed  with  rice, 
or  with  green  peas  ; but  the  knuckle  must  be  left  -whole. 

Veal  and  green  Peas. — Take  pieces  of  breast  or 
tendrons  of  veal,  and  fry  them  in  the  stewpan  in  a little 
butter  until  they  are  of  a light  brown.  Then  add  a piece 
of  carrot,  a large  onion  quartered,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a 
small  bit  of  raw  lean  ham.  Moisten  with  a little  broth, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  veal  stew  gently, 
simmering  only  all  the  while,  until  it  is  nearly  done.  Then 
take  it  out,  and  strain  the  gravy.  Now  fry  gently  in  a 
saute  pan  some  little  bits  of  bacon  until  the  fat  is  out  of 
them,  but  without  drying  up  the  bacon  entirely.  Put  by 
the  fat  for  clarifying  with  the  rest.  Lay  the  bacon  with  a 
bunch  of  herbs  in  a stewpan,  pour  upon  it  a pint  or  a pint 
and  half  of  young  peas,  according  to  the  quantity  of  meat. 
Put  upon  the  peas  three  or  four  young  onions,  and  over 
that  a cabbage-lettuce  well  washed  and  cut  into  bits.  Add 
a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water ; cover  the  stew- 
pan, and  let  the  peas  stew  very  gently.  When  the  lettuce 
begins  to  soften,  toss  the  stewpan  so  as  to  turn  the  peas. 
When  these  are  nearly  done,  take  out  the  bunch  of  herbs, 
and  add  the  veal  with  its  gravy,  and  also  any  further  sea- 


soning  it  may  require.  Let  the  whole  stew  together ; and 
just  before  it  is  done,  pu-t  a liaison  of  flour  kneaded  with 
butter. 

^ EAL  Marinade. — If  you  have  any  cold  roast  breast 
of  veal,  or  any  cold  tendrons,  cut  them  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a dollar.  Then  cut  a carrot  and  an  onion 
into  bits ; let  them  fry  in  a little  bit  of  butter.  Add  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  and  moisten  plentifully  with  half  vine- 
gar and  half  water.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
stew  gently  during  an  hour.  Strain  this  liquor  over  the 
cold  veal,  and  let  them  soak  in  it  three  or  four  hours.  Just 
before  dinner,  prepare  a thin  batter  with  two  eggs,  four 
spoonfuls  of  sifted  flour,  some  salt,  and  soft  water  enough 
to  bring  it  to  the  requisite  consistency.  A spoonful  of 
olive  oil  is  an  improvement  to  it.  Dip  the  veal  into  this 
batter,  and  fry  it  of  a nice  brown,  in  fat  from  the  jar,  or  in 
butter  or  lard,  but  the  former  in  preference.  Let  the  meat 
drain,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  it,  and  send  it  to  table 
garnished  with  fried  parsley. 

Calf’s  Brains  may  be  stewed  in  the  above  liquor  until 
they  are  firm,  and  fried  in  the  same  kind  of  batter.  They 
may  be  also  made  into  a white  fricassee,  as  directed  in  page 
97,  or  else  stewed  in  brown  gravy  and  wine,  and  gar- 
nished with  forcemeat  balls. 

Calf’s  Head — Cold  calf’s  head  may  be  dressed  in 
blanquette,  or  il-la-maitre-d’ hotel,  or  in  a variety  of  ways 
already  indicated  for  other  things.  The  cook  has  only  to 
exercise  a little  judgment ; but  let  her  avoid  that  highly 
spiced  and  revolting  mess,  generally  termed  “ Hashed 
calf’s  head.”  It  is  one  of  the  abominations  of  the  worst 
school  of  English  cookery,  and  would  injure  the  most 
robust  stomach. 

Stufato  of  \ eal — Lard  the  veal,  and  proceed  as  for 
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the  stufato  of  beef,  using,  however,  white  wine  instead  of 
red. 

Calf’s  Liver  Roasted. — Take  a whole  calf’s  liver, 
and  lard  it  all  over  very  thickly.  Soak  it  twenty-four 
hours  in  a pickle  made  as  directed  at  page  59,  for  the 
lumbar  part  of  a sirloin  of  beef ; but  omit  the  oil.  Take 
it  out  of  the  pickle,  and  fasten  it  to  a revolving  spit. 
While  roasting,  baste  it  with  some  of  the  pickle.  Make  it 
froth  up  when  nearly  done.  Serve  it  with  the  following 
sauce,  in  a tureen  and  a little  in  the  dish.  Put  into  a 
stewpan  a bit  of  butter,  two  sliced  onions,  a large  carrot 
and  a bit  of  parsnip  also  sliced,  a clove  of  garlic,  two  slia- 
lots,  two  cloves,  and  a bunch  of  herbs  with  some  basil 
added  to  it.  Let  the  whole  fry,  stirring  it  now  and  then, 
until  it  begins  to  brown ; then  put  in  a glassful  of  red 
wine,  as  much  broth  or  water  as  there  is  wine,  a spoonful 
of  vinegar,  and  one  of  lemon-pickle.  Let  the  whole  stew 
half  an  hour.  Strain  the  sauce  through  a sieve.  Skim  off 
the  fat,  if  there  is  any.  Put  the  sauce  over  the  fire  in  a 
saucepan ; season  it  well  with  salt,  black  pepper,  and  cay- 
enne ; and  thicken  it  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

If  any  of  this  liver  is  left  cold,  cut  it  into  slices,  put  it 
in  a basin  with  sufficient  of  the  sauce,  and  stand  the  basin 
in  a stewpan  of  boiling  water  over  the  fire,  until  the  liver 
is  sufficiently  warm. 

Calf’s  Liver  Stewed — Lard  the  liver  as  above  di . 
rected.  Make  a brown  sauce  with  flour  and  the  fat  of  some 
bits  of  bacon  fried  in  the  stewpan.  Add  a bunch  of  herbs. 
Fry  a little  in  the  brown  sauce,  a few  small  onions,  some 
artichoke  bottoms,  and  a cucumber,  both  cut  into  bits. 
Then  moisten  with  broth,  at  first  sufficient  to  make  a glaze ; 
then  add  more  gradually,  and  also  a glassful  of  Cape  wine, 
and  a large  spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Add  the  bits  of 
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bacon,  and  let  the  whole  stew  very  gently  until  the  vege- 
tables are  done.  Take  these  out,  strain  the  sauce,  and 
skim  off  the  fat.  Season  it  now  to  your  taste,  and  put  it, 
with  the  vegetables  and  bacon,  omitting  only  the  bunch  of 
herbs,  into  a small  stewpan.  Meanwhile,  brown  lightly 
the  surface  of  the  liver,  in  a stewpan  with  a bit  of  butter. 
Then  put  it  into  the  small  stewpan  with  the  sauce.  Cover 
the  vessel,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  in  a large  stewpan  half 
full  of  boiling  water.  Supply  from  a boiling  teakettle  the 
water  lost  by  evaporation,  and  let  the  liver  stew  gently  in 
this  way  until  it  is  done.  If  stewed  by  immediate  contact 
with  the  fire,  it  would  be  hard.  In  this  manner  no  ebul- 
lition takes  place  in  the  smaller  stewpan,  although  tlie 
concentrated  heat  becomes  sufficient  to  dress  the  liver. 
Any  of  this  cold  may  be  warmed  up  like  the  preceding, 
with  the  sauce. 

Calf’s  Sweetbreads. — From  what  has  already  been 
stated,  the  intelligent  cook  may  find  ways  enough  of  dress- 
ing sweetbreads  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

Calf’s  Chitterlings. — In  England,  though  the  tripe 
of  the  ox  is  eaten,  the  chitterlings  of  the  calf  are  thrown 
away.  Veal  tripe  is  a very  great  dainty.  If  boiled  with  a 
couple  of  onions,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a little  salt  and 
vinegar,  it  may  be  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  or  else  dressed 
in  any  of  the  ways  directed  in  page  70  for  tripe.  The 
chitterlings  of  the  calf  are  very  superior  to  ox  tripe. 

Calf’s  Feet  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  cow- 
heel,  see  page  71,  or  else  eaten  plain  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Savoury  Jelly,  to  serve  with  any  cold  preparation  of 
meat,  may  be  made  with  calf’s  foot  or  cow-heel,  stewed 
down  in  stock-broth,  with  a bunch  of  herbs,  pepper,  and 
salt,  a little  mixed  spice,  some  lemon-peel,  an  onion,  and 
two  or  three  shalots.  When  properly  reduced-,  it  must  be 
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run  through  a jelly-bag  until  it  is  clear.  A little  wine  may 
be  added  for  any  particular  purpose. 

Calf’s  Melt. — Soak  this  for  three  or  four  hours  in 
equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water  with  a little  salt.  Wipe 
it  dry,  score  it,  season  it  very  highly  with  salt,  black  pep- 
per, and  cayenne ; then  broil  it  over  a rather  brisk  fire, 
turning  it  frequently.  When  done,  put  over  it  some 
butter,  rubbed  up  with  lemon-juice  and  chopped  parsley, 
or  else  a little  plain  butter,  with  a spoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  in  the  dish,  or  else  quite  plain. 

Calf’s  Heart — This  may  be  roasted  by  following  the 
process  indicated,  page  72,  for  bullock’s  heart.  It  may 
also  be  split  open  and  broiled,  or  cut  into  bits  and  made 
into  a ragout,  by  stewing  it  in  a brown  sauce. 
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W henever  a leg  of  mutton  is  purchased  either  for 
roasting  or  boiling,  let  the  knuckle  bone  be  sawed 
off  for  the  use  of  the  stock-pot.  A shoulder  of 
mutton  should  always  be  boned.  It  gives  very  little 
trouble  to  take  out  the  bone  quite  free  from  meat ; 
the  bone  is  turned  to  good  account,  and  the  joint 
much  easier  to  carve. 

Hashed  Mutton This  dish  is  made  in  every  family, 

but  seldom  well.  Cut  the  least  done  parts  of  cold  mutton, 
and  put  pepper  and  salt  over  them.  Then  put  a bit  of 
butter  into  a stew-pan  with  a sprinkling  of  flour ; moisten 
with  a spoonful  of  broth,  and  glaze  the  sauce.  Mois- 
ten with  cold  gravy,  if  there  be  any,  more  broth,  and 
a very  little  Cape  wine  or  vinegar.  Add  a couple  of 
onions,  and  a bunch  of  herbs,  without  thyme.  Let  the 
gravy  stew  till  the  onior.s  are  melted.  Then  strain  it  into 
a stewrpan  over  the  mutton.  Let  the  whole  simmer  a little 
but  not  boil,  and  before  you  take  it  up  sprinkle  over  it  a 
spoonful  of  virgin  oil. 

Mutton  Kebobs You  may  often  get  at  the  butcher’s 

some  parings  of  meat,  consisting  of  little  bits  cut  from 
various  joints.  Take  some  of  these,  or  any  other  raw  lean 
mutton,  and  cut  them  into  pieces  a little  bigger  than  lialf- 
a-crowrn.  Dip  them  into  curry-powder,  covering  them 
well  on  each  side.  Then  put  them  on  thin  wrooden 
skewers,  with  a thin  slice  of  onion  next  to  each  slice  of 
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meat,  letting  a slice  of  meat  however  remain  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  each  skewer.  Dip  the  skewers  of 
kebobs  into  yolk  of  egg,  then  into  a mixture  of  bread 
crumbs,  chopped  parsley,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
After  this,  dip  the  skewers  into  clarified  butter  and  again 
cover  them  with  bread  crumbs.  Tie  them  to  a revolving 
spit  and  roast  them,  basting  them  with  clarified  butter. 
They  are  soon  done. 

Haricot  of  Mutton. — This  is  a cheap  dish,  as  it  may 
be  made  with  either  the  breast  or  the  neck.  Brown  the 
mutton  in  a stewpan,  and  put  by  the  fat.  Make  a brown 
sauce  with  fat  from  the  jar  in  preference  to  butter,  and 
fry  in  it  some  onions  quartered,  and  some  turnips  cut  in 
halves  if  small,  and  into  quarters  if  large.  Add  a bunch 
of  herbs.  When  the  turnips  begin  to  brown,  moisten 
with  broth  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar.  Put  in  the  mutton, 
season  to  your  taste,  and  let  the  whole  stew  very  gently 
until  it  is  done.  When  ready,  remove  the  fat.  As  the 
haricot  is  better  for  being  warmed  again,  it  may  be  made 
early,  put  into  a dish  to  cool,  the  fat  removed  when  cold, 
and  the  haricot  warmed  again  to  boiling  height,  when,  if 
the  sauce  is  thin,  bind  it  with  some  butter  and  flour. 

A delicious  haricot  may  be  made  of  new  potatoes  instead 
of  turnips,  or  even  of  old  potatoes,  if  not  too  large.  If  a 
couple  of  tomatos  were  added  to  either  form  of  haricot, 
or  else  a few  unripe  gooseberries  bruised  in  a mortar,  it 
would  be  found  an  improvement.  But  some  judgment 
and  experience  are  requisite  in  flavouring  with  these  acid 
substances. 

Neck  of  Mutton. — The  scrag  end  is  excellent  for 
haricot  or  Irish-stew.  The  chops  should  be  pared,  the 
upper  or  fat  part  being  cut  off.  These  parings  may  be 
used  as  hereinafter  directed.  The  chops  may  be  broiled 
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in  the  usual  way,  or  else  dressed  in  any  of  the  modes  indi- 
cated lower  down. 

Loin  of  Mutton.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unprofit- 
able joint ; for,  though  small,  it  will  make  two  excellent 
dishes  ot  meat.  It  should  be  separated  into  chops,  and 
these  neatly  pared.  These  parings  and  those  of  the  neck 
of  mutton,  may  be  used  for  either  haricot  or  Irish  stew, 
or  else  dressed  in  the  following  manner. 

Mutton  Ragout — Draw  the  fat  from  the  meat  in  a 
stewpan  with  a little  bit  of  butter,  and  put  by  this  fat  for 
clarifying.  Dredge  the  meat  with  flour,  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a little  clarified  fat,  a bunch  of  herbs,  an 
onion  quartered,  and  a clove  of  garlic.  Let  the  whole  fry 
until  the  flour  is  brown.  Then  moisten  with  broth  and  a 
glass  of  Cape  wine.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
stew  the  whole  gently  till  done.  Remove  every  eye  of 
fat,  and  if  requisite,  bind  with  a little  flour  and  butter. 

Ihe  parings  of  the  chops  may  be  stewed  with  green 
peas  in  the  same  manner  as  veal ; but  the  meat  must  first 
have  the  fat  drawn  from  it  as  before  directed. 

Mutton  Chops  a-la-Maintenon.  — Mix  some 
crumbs  of  bread  with  some  chopped  parsley,  shalot,  shred 
fat  bacon,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Dip  the  pared  chops  in 
yolk  of  egg,  then  cover  them  with  the  mixture,  dip  them 
in  clarified  butter,  and  again  cover  them  with  the  mixture, 
put  the  paper  round  them,  oil  it  on  the  outside,  and  broil 
them  over  a slow  fire. 

Chops  Panned.  — Cover  the  pared  chops  with  yolk  of 
egg,  then  with  bread  crumbs  ; dip  them  into  clarified  but- 
ter, and  cover  them  again  with  bread  crumbs.  Fry 
them  of  a nice  light  brown  in  a saute  pan,  but  let  them 
be  thoroughly  done.  Then  dredge  a small  quantity  of 
flour  into  the  pan.  Let  it  brown,  add  a little  stock- 
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broth  and  a spoonful  of  lemon  pickle.  Serve  up  with  a 
bit  of  fried  parsley  on  each  chop.  Lamb  chops  are  dressed 
in  the  same  way. 

Chops  with  rich  sauce.- — This  is  rather  an  ex- 
pensive dish,  and  is  fit  for  a dinner  party.  Let  the 
pared  chops  be  panned  as  above,  and  when  they  are  done 
stand  them  upright  in  the  dish  with  the  naked  pared  bones 
upwards,  all  converging  so  as  to  form  a smaller  oval  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  the  middle  being  hollow.  Let  the 
following  rich  sauce  be  under  them. 

Make  a brown  sauce ; add  a bunch  of  herbs,  and 
moisten  with  half  Cape  wine  and  half  broth.  Add  some 
small  mushrooms,  artichoke  bottoms  in  slices,  some  small 
onions,  and  half  a red  beet- root.  Let  the  whole  stew  very 
slowly  till  the  vegetables  are  quite  tender.  Then  strain 
the  liquor,  replace  it  over  the  fire,  and  reduce  it  until  of  a 
proper  consistence,  having  first  removed  the  fat.  Now 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt ; add  to  it  two  or  three 
tomatos,  broiled,  peeled,  and  rubbed  through  a sieve,  or  else 
some  preserved  tomato-paste  ; add  also  a few  shrimps  or 
prawns  picked  from  the  shells,  and  likewise  the  vegetables 
before  stewed  in  it,  omitting  only  the  beet-root  and  the 
bunch  of  herbs.  Put  in  besides  a couple  of  ounces  of  truffles, 
pared  and  cut  into  thin  slices,  giving  the  whole  a few 
boils  ; thicken  with  a little  butter  rubbed  up  with  clarified 
turkey  or  fowl  or  goose  dripping ; let  it  take  a few  more 
gentle  boils,  until  the  raw  taste  of  the  flour  is  gone  ; then 
put  it  into  the  dish  ready  to  receive  the  chops. 

Chops  a ea  Soubise. — Pare  the  chops  and  lay  them 
into  a stewpan  with  a couple  of  onions,  a carrot,  a bunch 
of  herbs  with  green  onions,  a little  salt,  and  a few  spoon- 
fuls of  broth.  Let  the  whole  sweat  over  the  fire,  without 
boiling,  until  the  meat  is  nicely  done.  Take  out  the 
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meat  and  vegetables ; put  the  stewpan  over  a brisk  fire, 
and  reduce  the  sauce  to  a glaze.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  put 
the  chops  into  the  glaze,  turn  them  about  in  it,  let  them  lie 
in  it  a few  minutes,  then  put  them  to  drain.  Before  they 
are  dry,  serve  them  up  with  onion-sauce  thus  made. 

Onion-Sauce. — Peel  a dozen  white  onions.  Cut  them 
into  slices,  rejecting  the  top  and  bottom  slices.  Mince 
the  slices  of  onion  as  fine  as  possible,  then  bleach  the 
whole.  When  drained,  put  them  with  a bit  of  fresh 
butter  into  a stewpan,  and  let  them  melt  on  the  hob  or 
near  the  fire,  till  quite  tender.  When  they  are  thoroughly 
done  and  no  moisture  left,  mix  with  them  a little  flour 
mixed  with  butter,  also  some  milk  or  cream,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt.  When  done,  put  this  sauce  into  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  and  lay  the  chops  round  them. 

Chops  dressed  a-la-Soubise  may  be  served  up  with  any 
of  the  vegetable  purees,  or  with  spinach  or  endive. 

Irish  stew. — Take  a breast  or  neck  of  mutton,  or  the 
parings  of  mutton  chops,  or  some  of  each.  Brown  the 
mutton  a little,  so  as  to  draw  out  some  of  the  fat.  Put  in 
potatoes,  onions,  a bunch  of  herbs,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
sufficient  water.  Let  the  whole  stew  gently  until  it  is 
done,  then  take  out  the  bunch  of  herbs  and  serve  it  up. 

Another  mode  of  making  it  is  to  cut  up  a neck  of 
mutton,  and  put  it  into  a large  pie-dish  with  pepper  and 
salt,  some  onions  and  potatoes,  a bunch  of  herbs,  some 
water,  and  a glass  of  Cape  wine.  Send  it  to  the  bake- 
house, or  bake  it  at  home.  This  latter  is  a superior  kind 
of  Irish  stew. 

Shoulder  of  mutton. — W7hen  the  shoulder  is  boned, 
pickle  it  during  four  days  in  the  manner  indicated,  page 
64,  for  the  lumbar  part  of  a sirloin  of  beef.  Stuff  it  with 
some  bleached  onions  chopped,  some  sage,  chopped  parsley 
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and  bread  crumbs,  tbe  whole  well  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Roast  it,  and  while  roasting,  baste  it  at  first 
with  melted  fat  from  the  jar,  then  with  its  awn  dripping. 
When  done,  make  a little  gravy  for  it  with  a couple  of 
sheep’s  melts,  a little  bit  of  bacon,  some  herbs,  and  a 
glass  of  Cape  wine.  Stew  these  well,  strain  and  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter. 

Braised  shoulder  of  mutton. — Put  the  boned 
shoulder  of  mutton  into  a stewpan  with  a bit  of  butter,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  and  a couple  of  onions.  Let  it  browu 
gently  in  the  butter,  and  when  nicely  browned,  moisten 
with  hroth.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt  and  a little 
pounded  mace,  and  let  it  stew  very  gently  till  it  is  done. 
Take  it  out,  strain  and  reduce  the  sauce,  remove  the  fat 
from  it,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter.  Serve  up 
the  mutton  with  its  own  sauce  in  the  dish,  and  onion  sauce 
in  a tureen. 

Shoulder  of  mutton  and  rice. — Pursue  the  same 
process  as  for  veal  and  rice,  page  75  ; but  keep  the 
boned  shoulder  of  mutton  whole,  and  skim  off  the  fat 
very  carefully  before  the  rice  is  put  in.  You  may  flavour 
with  either  goose  dripping  or  a little  plain  butter. 

Shoulder  of  mutton  and  teas. — Follow  the  process 
indicated,  page  76,  for  veal  stewed  with  peas.  The  boned 
shoulder  of  mutton  must  remain  whole.  Remove  the  fat 
very  carefully  ; letting  the  sauce  of  the  mutton  get  cold  for 
this  purpose. 

Breast  of  mutton  broiled. — Put  a breast  of  mutton 
into  a stewpan  with  an  onion,  a carrot,  a clove  of  garlic, 
a small  tea- cupful  of  vinegar  and  water  in  equal  parts, 
and  a few  grains  of  black  pepper  and  allspice.  Stew  it 
very  gently  until  the  bones  can  be  easily  removed  without 
cutting  them  from  the  meat.  Then  let  the  meat  drain 
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until  it  is  cold,  placing  a dish  upon  it  to  keep  it  flat. 
Now  score  and  season  it  very  highly,  and  broil  it  over  a 
slow  fire. 

Breast  of  mutton  tossed. — Prepare  it  as  above  ; 
when  cold  cover  it  with  egg,  then  with  seasoned  bread 
crumbs,  then  with  clarified  butter,  then  with  more  crumbs. 
Fry  it  of  a light  brown  in  a saute  pan,  and  serve  it  up  with 
onion  sauce,  or  else  with  stewed  spinach  or  endive,  like  a 
fricandeau,  or  with  any  puree,  or  with  the  sauce  indicated, 
page  78,  for  roasted  calf’s  liver.  Each  of  these  ways  of 
serving  it  constitutes  a different  variety,  and  gives  a distinct 
character  to  the  dish. 

Sheep’s  liver  may  be  dressed  in  the  modes  indicated, 
page  78,  for  calf’s  liver,  and  is  a very  delicious  article  of 
diet. 

Sheep’s  trotters  may  be  eaten  plain  boiled,  with 
parsley  and  butter,  or  oil  and  vinegar,  or  else  dressed  il-la- 
poulette.  In  this  latter  preparation,  proceed  exactly  as 
directed,  page  71,  for  cow  heel  a-la-poulette. 

Sheep’s  brains  may  be  dressed  as  directed,  page  77,  for 
calf’s  brains. 

Sheep’s  melts. — Proceed  as  indicated,  page  80,  for 
calf’s  melt.  The  melts  which  have  served  for  making 
soup  or  gravy,  if  whole,  may  be  browned  in  a saute  pan, 
after  covering  them  with  yolk  of  egg  and  seasoned  bread 
crumbs. 

Sheep’s  heads  and  tongues  may  be  dressed  accord- 
ing to  any  of  the  modes  indicated  for  ragouts. 

Sheep’s  hearts  are  very  tough,  and  fit  to  be  eaten 
only  broiled,  being  seasoned  with  plenty  of  pepper  and 
salt. 

Sheep  kidneys.— Sheep’s  kidneys  should  not  be  used 
mmediately  after  the  sheep  arc  killed ; they  are  all  the 
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better  for  being  kept  a few  days.  Remove  the  skin  that 
covers  them.  In  broiling  them,  broil  first  the  side  you 
have  cut  open,  otherwise  all  the  gravy  would  run  out. 
They  require  to  be  very  little  done.  Put  over  them  the 
mixture  of  butter  and  parsley  directed  for  broiled  mackerel, 
page  55,  or  else  a little  plain  butter  and  ketchup. 

Sheep’s  kidneys  tossed  with  wine. — Skin  the  kid- 
neys, and  cut  them  into  bits  about  the  size  of  a halfpenny. 
Mix  some  flour  and  pepper  and  salt  with  them,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  a bit  of  butter,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
and  a shalot.  Let  them  fry  till  nearly  done,  stirring  them 
with  a wooden  spoon.  Then  add  some  chopped  parsley 
and  a glassful  of  a mixture  of  two-thirds  Cape  wine  and 
one-tliird  water.  Let  them  simmer  till  the  sauce  is  thick, 
stirring  them  all  the  while  ; but  be  very  careful  they  do 
not  boil,  or  they  would  be  hard. 

Lamb. — The  meat  of  lamb  is  dressed  exactly  like 
mutton,  only  being  younger  it  is  sooner  done.  There  is 
no  occasion,  therefore,  to  particularise  any  dish,  as  the 
intelligent  cook  need  only  follow  the  directions  given  for 
mutton. 
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PORK. 

The  flesh  of  swine  is  of  so  rich  a quality,  that  it 
requires  to  be  prepared  with  salt,  or  salt  and  sugar, 
before  it  becomes  perfectly  wholesome.  A full  meal  of 
fresh  pork  is  therefore  likely  to  prove  very  injurious 
to  even  a strong  stomach.  The  least  unwholesome 
part  of  the  hog  for  roasting,  in  its  fresh  state,  is  the 
leg,  which  may  be  advantageously  stuffed  with  sage 
and  bleached  onions  chopped  up  together  and  strongly 
seasoned.  The  addition  of  a little  chopped  parsley 
and  bread  crumbs  is  an  improvement.  A chine  or 
loin  of  pork  is  very  gross  and  dangerous  food  if  a 
great  quantity  be  eaten ; but  the  following  mode  of 
preparing  for  the  spit  the  unwholesome  joint,  partly 
remedies  the  evil  by  giving  it  a resemblance  to  the 
flesh  of  the  wild  boar ; for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
flesh  of  wild  animals  is  always  more  wholesome  and 
benignant  to  the  human  stomach  than  that  of  the 
same  species  in  the  domestic  state. 

Loin  of  pork. — Cut  a very  large  loin  of  pork  as  if  di- 
viding it  into  chops  ; but  do  not  divide  the  bone,  which  must 
remain  entire  to  keep  the  loin  together.  Chop  a great  quan- 
tity of  sage  leaves  very  small,  and  stuff  it  into  the  inter- 
stices made  by  the  cuts.  Now  make  a pickle  of  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  water,  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  some  parsley 
roots,  thyme,  sage,  and  salt.  Let  the  pork  remain  in  this 
during  twelve  days.  Then  put  more  fresh  sage  chopped 
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into  the  cuts ; put  the  pork  into  a baking-pan  with  the 
rind  downward  ; add  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  pickle  to 
bake  it,  add  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  send  it  to  the 
bakehouse.  When  done,  skim  the  fat  off  the  liquor  and 
strain  it.  Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a glass  of  red  wine, 
a little  sugar,  and  a little  tomato  paste  ; or  substitute  for 
the  sugar  and  tomato  a little  red  currant  jelly.  Boil  the 
sauce  a few  minutes,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter. 
The  skin,  instead  of  crackling,  forms  a delicious  brawny 
or  gelatinous  substance,  and  much  of  the  grossness  of  the 
meat  is  gone. 

Pig’s  liver  may  be  dressed  like  sheep’s  liver,  or  else 
fried  with  the  heart  and  other  appurtenances,  constituting 
what  is  termed  “ pig’s  fry.” 

Pork  chops. — This  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  eating 
fresh  swine’s  flesh.  Proceed  as  directed,  page  83,  for 
mutton  chops  panned,  and  serve  up  with  the  following 
sauce.  Cut  some  onions  into  small  slices,  and  put  them 
with  a little  butter  into  a stewpan ; when  fried  brown, 
dredge  them  with  flour,  and  moisten  with  a little  stock 
broth.  Put  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste,  and  when  pro- 
perly reduced  stir  in  a spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and  a little 
mustard. 

Kebobs  may  be  made  of  pork  by  the  same  process  as 
indicated  for  mutton,  see  page  81. 

Pickled  pork  is  usually  eaten  boiled,  and  bacon  in 
various  known  ways.  To  prepare  bacon  for  eating  with 
boiled  green  peas,  or  indeed  with  fow'l  or  veal,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  best  recipe  we  know. 

To  dress  bacon. — When  fhe  bacon  is  about  two-thirds 
boiled,  take  it  up,  cut  off  the  rind,  cover  its  upper  sur- 
face with  raspings  as  you  do  that  of  ham,  and  put  it  into 
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a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire  ; there  let  it  roast  until  it  is 
quite  done. 

To  dress  a ham. — Put  into  the  water  in  which  the 
ham  is  to  be  boiled  a quart  of  stale  ale  or  old  cider,  a pint 
of  vinegar,  and  a large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  containing 
marjoram,  basil,  winter  savoury,  besides  thyme,  parsley, 
and  bay-leaf.  Let  the  ham  simmer  until  it  is  two-thirds 
done ; then  take  it  up,  skin  and  cover  it  with  raspings, 
and  set  it  in  an  oven  until  it  is  done  enough.  A ham  thus 
dressed  is  incomparably  superior  to  one  boiled  in  the 
usual  way. 
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FORCE- MEAT  BALLS. 

These  balls  may  be  made  an  addition  to  any  kind 
of  stewpan  cookery,  to  which  they  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent garnish.  They  have  not  been  mentioned  before, 
because,  although  a great  improvement,  they  are  not 
indispensable.  They  may,  however,  be  added  to 
every  stewpan  dish  we  have  designated,  with  the 
exceptions  of  mutton  haricot,  and  Irish  stew,  in 
meat,  and  water-zouehy  in  fish.  The  cook  will  of 
course  so  manage  that  her  force-meat  balls  shall  cor- 
respond with  the  dish  which  they  are  to  accompany, 
making  them  of  the  meat  of  that  particular  dish,  and 
taking  fish-balls  for  fish.  The  mode  of  dressing  them 
is  to  fry  them  in  butter,  and  place  them  upon  the 
dish  first,  then  afterwards  the  meat  and  sauce. 

Make  the  force-meat  as  follows.  Take  lean  mut- 
ton or  heef,  or  veal,  or  cold  fowl,  or  turkey,  or  rabbit, 
and  remove  from  it  the  fat  and  sinews.  To  every 
pound  of  meat  add  two  pounds  of  fresh  beef  suet. 
Pick  this  carefully,  and  shred  it  and  the  meat  very 
fine,  adding  chopped  parsley,  a little  thyme,  sage, 
powdered  bayleaf,  a few  shalots,  a little  lemon  peel, 
pepper  and  salt,  bread  crumbs,  an  anchovy  chopped, 
and  a few  bleached  oysters  also  chopped.  Pound  the 
whole  in  a marble  mortar,  put  it  into  a jar,  and 
cover  it  with  flour.  When  you  roll  it  into  balls,  let 
your  hands  be  well  floured. 
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For  fish-balls,  take  instead  of  meat,  cold  soles,  or 
whiting,  or  halibut,  or  cod,  or  salmon,  with  half  the 
quantity  of  suet.  In  other  respects  proceed  as 
before. 


COLOURING  FOR  SAUCES. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a sauce,  however  care- 
fully prepared,  is  not  rich  enough  in  colour.  Any 
such  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by  the  following 
preparation,  which  should  always  be  kept  ready.  It 
is  a simple  and  cheap  caramel. 

Put  into  a stewpan  quite  free  from  grease,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  the  best  moist  sugar,  with  a gill  of 
water.  Stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon  until  the  sugar  is 
burnt  of  a deep  rich  colour.  Then  add  half  a pint  of 
water ; let  it  boil  up,  and  skim  the  liquor  whilst 
any  scum  rises.  Strain  the  caramel,  and  keep 
it  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle  closely  stopped.  A little 
of  this  will  always  impart  the  desired  tint. 
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POULTRY,  INCLUDING  PIGEONS. 

In  roasting  poultry,  whether  larded  or  not,  let 
there  he  always  some  clean  writing  paper  over  the 
breast-hone,  to  prevent  its  being  dried  up  before  the 
other  parts  are  done.  All  poultry  must  be  well 
basted,  and  the  paper  not  removed  until  they  are 
more  than  half  done.  Fowls  and  turkeys  require 
to  be  well  done,  or  their  flesh  would  not  be  easy  of 
digestion.  They  must  be  dredged  and  nicely  frothed 
up  previously  to  being  taken  from  the  spit. 

Before  a turkey  is  trussed  for  roasting,  the  sinews 
of  the  leg,  which  are  very  tough,  should  be  pulled 
out.  Its  crop  should  be  stuffed  with  a forcemeat,  made 
thus  : Mix  equal  parts  of  sausage-meat  and  bread- 
crumbs, a little  lean  ham  and  bccf-suet,  finely  shred, 
plenty  of  grated  nutmeg,  a little  pounded  mace,  some 
shred  lemon-peel,  chopped  parsley,  a very  little 
pounded  thyme,  a small  bit  of  pounded  bay-leaf, 
white  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste,  and  bind  with 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs.  They  who  object  to 
sausage-meat  may  leave  it  out,  substituting  veal  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  suet.  As  this  stuffing  increases  the 
size  of  the  bird,  take  care  that  the  part  containing  it 
be  well  done.  A turkey  may  be  stuffed  with  boiled 
chestnuts,  mixed  with  bread-crumbs,  suet,  parsley, 
and  seasoning ; or  with  bleached  oysters,  mixed  with 
bread-crumbs,  &c. 
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If  a fowl  is  large,  or  if  it  be  a capon,  stuff  the  crop 
like  that  of  a turkey.  Always  put  a small  peeled 
onion  in  the  body  of  a fowl  that  is  for  roasting; 
insert  it  through  the  vent,  and  take  it  out  prior  to 
sending  it  up. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  truss  fowls  and  turkey  for  roast- 
ing, with  their  heads  and  lower  legs  on.  We  should 
recommend  them  to  be  taken  off,  as  they  are  not  fit 
to  eat,  and  would  prove  a valuable  addition  to  the 
stock-pot. 

Gravy  for  roast  fowls. — Make  gravy  for  roast 
fowls  and  turkey  in  the  following  manner.  Put  a bit  of 
bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a stewpan.  Over  it,  put  an  onion 
quartered,  a bunch  of  herbs,  without  thyme,  substituting 
for  it  a little  green  celery,  half  a pound  of  gravy-beef,  and 
two  sheep’s  melts.  Let  the  whole  stew  over  a very  slow 
fire  till  it  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  but  take 
care  it  does  not  burn.  Now,  moisten  very  gradually  writh 
half  a pint,  or  a little  more,  of  stock-broth.  Let  the 
gravy  stew  slowly  for  an  hour,  then  stand  it  during  another 
hour  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  where  it  can  just  simmer  without 
the  least  ebullition,  keeping  it  always  well  covered.  Strain 
the  gravy,  and  skim  off  all  the  fat.  You  may  let  it  get 
cold  for  this  purpose.  Put  it  again  into  a stewpan,  season 
it  to  your  taste,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter 
kneaded  together. 

Bread-sauce  may  be  served  in  a tureen,  with  roast  fowl 
or  turkey.  It  is  thus  made.  Put  a large  split  onion,  with 
some  peppercorns,  into  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  boil  it  till 
the  onion  is  reduced  to  a pap.  Then  strain  this  liquor  in 
a saucepan  over  the  grated  crumb  of  a couple  of  French 
rolls.  Cover  the  vessel,  put  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
let  it  stand  an  hour.  Season  it  with  salt : put  into  it  a 
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good  lump  of  fresh  butter,  kneaded  with  a little  flour,  and 
let  it  boil  up,  stirring  it  the  while.  Then  serve  it  in  a 
sauce-tureen. 

Geese  and  ducks  may  be  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions, 
well  seasoned.  The  onions  should  be  first  bleached  ; 
they  are  better  thus  than  raw.  The  addition  of  some 
bread-crumbs  is  an  improvement.  This  description  of 
poultry  should  be  well  done  ; but  they  will  not  bear  over- 
roasting. The  time  -they  occupy  in  dressing  will,  there- 
fore, be  in  proportion  to  their  age. 

Turkey  and  fowls,  when  boiled,  should  be  only 
simmered,  and  plenty  of  time  taken  to  do  them.  They 
should  not  be  dressed  in  an  excess  of  fluid,  and  the  water 
should  contain  a bunch  of  herbs,  a little  salt,  a couple 
of  onions,  and  a very  small  quantity  of  vinegar.  The  liquor 
in  which  they  are  boiled  should  be  given  to  the  stock-pot. 

If  they  are  required  to  be  very  white,  flour  them  well, 
and  cover  them  with  a paste  made  of  flour  and  water,  or 
else  with  bladder.  They  do  not  then  lose  any  of  their 
juices  in  the  water,  but  the  gravy  runs  from  them  when  put 
into  the  dish,  as  from  a sirloin  of  beef.  The  liquor  in  which 
they  are  dressed  by  this  process  may  be  thrown  away. 
Boiled  poultry  should  be  served  up  with  oyster-sauce,  or 
with  onion-sauce.  See  pages  GO  and  85. 

Cold  roast  fowl  or  turkey. — Cut  it  up  into  bits, 
dividing  the  leg  of  a fowl  into  two  parts,  the  wing  into 
three,  and  the  same  limbs  of  the  turkey  into  several  pieces. 
Then  dress  it  in  marinade  by  following  the  process  de- 
scribed, page  77,  for  veal  marinade.  Garnish  with  fried 
parsley.  Cold  roast  fowl  or  turkey,  when  a little  under- 
done, may  be  converted  into  salmi,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  in  page  104. 

The  white  part  of  cold  fowl  or  turkey  may  be  minced 
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fine,  and  warmed  up  with  some  of  the  cold  gravy,  with 
the  addition  of  alittle  mushroom  ketchup  ; but  it  must  by 
no  means  boil.  Round  the  dish  may  be  put  the  legs, 
scored  and  broiled,  with  a great  deal  of  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a little  cayenne. 

Fowl  or  Turkey  Salad. — Cut  cold  roast  fowl  or 
turkey  into  pieces  as  before  directed,  and  put  them  into  a 
salad  bowl.  Put  over  them  some  hearts  of  lettuces,  slices 
of  beetroot,  chopped  chervil,  green  onions,  and  hard  eggs, 
cut  into  quarters.  Mix  up  a salad  cream  thus  : two 
teaspoonfuls  of  mustard,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  black  pepper,  a little  cayenne,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  boiled  hard,  a dessert  spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
four  large  spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  one  and  half  of  vinegar. 
Rub  the  whole  up  together,  and  pour  it  over  the  salad. 

Cold  Boiled  Fowl  or  Turkey  may  also  be  made 
into  a salad,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  roast.  The  best 
way  is  to  make  it  into  a blanquette,  as  indicated  for  cold 
veal,  page  73. 

White  Fricassee  of  Chickens. — Cut  your  chickens 
into  pieces,  dividing  the  legs  and  wings  into  two  parts, 
and  giving  to  the  stock-pot  the  heads  and  thigh  bones, 
which  must  be  taken  out.  The  gizzards  and  livers  may 
remain  in  the  fricasse,  the  latter  not  being  put  in  until 
the  rest  is  nearly  done.  Wash  the  pieces  of  chicken  in 
five  or  six  waters,  first  taking  off  the  chill,  until  the  water 
is  no  longer  discoloured  by  the  blood ; then  soak  them 
for  two  hours  in  tepid  water.  Wipe  them  very  dry  with 
a napkin. 

Put  a good  lump  of  butter  in  a stewpan ; let  ali  the 
pieces  of  chicken,  except  the  liver,  fry  in  this  butter,  but 
they  must  not  begin  to  brown.  Dredge  in  three  quarters 
of  a spoonful  of  flour,  stirring  the  whole  with  a wooden 
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spoon.  Let  it  fry  gently  until  the  flour  and  butter  are 
incorporated,  being  careful  that  they  do  not  begin  to 
brown.  Add,  whilst  they  are  so  frying,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
without  thyme,  but  with  some  green  onions,  and  a clove  of 
garlic.  Moisten  with  very  clear  and  colourless  stock 
broth,  or  else  with  water,  but  the  former  is  preferable. 
Let  the  chickens  be  just  covered.  Let  them  now  stew 
very  gently.  When  they  are  half  done,  add  salt  and  white 
pepper  to  your  taste,  and  put  in  some  small  onions 
bleached,  and  also  some  small  bleached  mushrooms.  The 
mushroons  may  be  omitted  without  spoiling  the  process, 
although  the  dish  is  better  with  them.  Let  the  whole 
gently  simmer  until  it  is  done.  Now  add  the  liver ; 
let  it  have  a few  boils  and  it  will  be  done.  Take  the  stew- 
pan  from  the  fire,  remove  the  bunch  of  herbs,  and  add  a 
liaison  made  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the  juice  of  a 
small  lemon,  or  half  a large  one,  and  some  grated  nutmeg. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  truffles  may  be  cut  in  slices,  and 
added  about  ten  minutes  before  the  fricassee  is  done.  Of 
course  this,  like  the  mushrooms,  is  optional. 

Cold  Blanc. — This  is  a fricassee  to  be  eaten  cold,  and 
is  a summer  dish.  Proceed  as  directed  for  the  fricassee, 
only  moisten  with  half  stock  broth,  and  half  strong, 
colourless  calf’s  foot  jelly,  seasoned  in  the  making  with  an 
onion  and  a bunch  of  herbs.  When  the  fricassee  is  done, 
arrange  in  your  mould,  with  symmetry,  the  pieces  of  fowl, 
onions,  mushrooms  and  truffles,  if  the  two  latter  are  used, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  them.  The  best  mould  is  a white 
pudding  basin.  If  when  cold  the  blanc  does  not  easily 
come  out,  dip  the  mould  for  an  instant  in  hot  water. 

Tossed  Fowl  or  Chicken — Cut  up  your  fowl  or 
chicken,  giving  the  head  and  leg-bones  to  the  stock  pot. 
Put  a bit  of  butter  into  the  stewpan,  and  brown  the  limbs 
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and  gizzard.  Add  a ounch  of  herbs  with  green  onions, 
a clove  of  garlic  at  pleasure,  an  onion  cut  in  quarters,  and 
pepper  and  salt.  Moisten  with  a teacupful  of  two  thirds 
stock  broth  and  a third  wine.  If  you  like,  add  some 
small  mushrooms.  Stew  slowly  till  the  fowl  is  done, 
adding  the  liver  just  before  you  take  it  up.  Strain 
the  sauce  ; put  it  for  an  instant  into  a saucepan  with 
some  chopped  parsley,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice,  and 
thicken  with  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Serve  up  with  slices 
of  lemon  round  the  dish. 

Fried  Chicken  a la  Malabar. — This  is  an  Indian 
dish.  Cut  up  the  chicken,  wipe  it  dry,  and  rub  it  well 
with  curry  powder  containing  a little  salt.  Fry  the 
chicken  in  a saute  pan,  with  a bit  of  butter,  taking  care 
that  it  is  of  a nice  light  brown.  In  the  mean  time,  cut 
two  or  three  onions  into  thin  slices,  draw  them  out  into 
rings,  and  cut  the  rings  into  little  bits  about  half  an  inch 
long.  Put  these  bits  of  onion  into  a saute  pan,  with  a 
small  bit  of  clarified  butter,  and  let  them  fry  gently  during 
a long  time,  over  a slow'  fire,  until  they  have  gradually 
dried  up,  and  are  of  a delicate  yellow  brown.  Be  careful 
that  they  are  not  burnt,  as  the  burnt  taste  of  a single  bit 
would  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  whole.  When  they  are 
as  dry  as  chips,  without  the  least  grease  or  moisture  upon 
them,  mix  a little  salt  with  them,  strew  them  over  the 
fried  chicken,  and  serve  up  with  lemon  in  a plate. 

Fowtl  and  Rice. — Proceed  as  directed  for  veal  and 
rice,  keeping  the  fowl  whole.  Add  to  the  rice  plenty  of 
fresh  butter,  and  a little  goose  or  fowl  dripping. 

Pilau. — Use  an  old  fowl  for  this  purpose.  Take  a 
piece  of  pickled  pork,  washed  from  the  pickle,  or  else  two 
or  three  pounds  of  streaked  bacon,  soaked  first  all 
night,  and  then  bleached  for  ten  minutes  to  remove  the 
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salt.  Put  it  with  the  fowl  into  a stewpan,  together  with  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  a couple  of  onions,  some  green  celery,  a 
few  shalots  and  a clove  of  garlic.  Add  water  just  sufficient 
to  cover  the  fowl,  and  let  it  stew  very  gently,  until  the 
fowl  is  very  tender.  If  the  bacon  or  pork  should  be  done 
first,  take  it  out  and  keep  it  warm.  When  the  fowl  is 
done,  take  it  out  also.  Strain  the  liquor  and  return  it  to 
the  stewpan.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
cayenne.  When  it  boils  sprinkle  into  it  a pound  of  rice 
and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated,  page  75,  for 
veal  and  rice,  until  the  rice  is  cracked.  Let  it  drain  in  a 
colander,  and  when  dry  mix  with  it  plenty  of  fresh  butter, 
some  peppercorns,  a very  slight  sprinkling  of  curry- 
powder,  some  salt,  and  a good  quantity  of  onions  fried  as 
indicated,  page  99,  for  fried  chicken,  <\  la  Malabar. 
In  the  mean  while,  if  the  stock  pot  is  on  the  fire,  put  the 
fowl  and  bacon  into  it  for  an  instant  to  warm ; if  not,  boil 
a little  broth  for  this  purpose,  'and  return  it  afterwards 
to  the  stock  pot.  Put  the  fowl  and  bacon  side  by  side, 
cover  them  with  the  rice,  which  pile  up  as  high  as  you 
can  ; then  sprinkle  with  more  fried  onions. 

Fowls  and  Chickens  may  be  stewed  and  made  into 
ragouts  by  any  of  the  processes  already  indicated ; but 
besides  bacon,  a little  lean  ham  should  be  used  to  flavour 
the  sauce.  Mushrooms,  truffles,  morels,  and  forcemeat 
balls,  may  be  used,-  according  to  the  expense  incurred,  and 
the  taste  of  the  cook,  or  else  omitted  altogether. 

Tossed  Duck. — Proceed  exactly  as  directed  for  tossed 
fowl,  page  98. 

Duck  Stewed  with  Olives. — Soak  a bottle  of  French 
olives  in  cold  water;  stone  them,  but  so  as  to  preserve 
their  form,  and  scald  them  in  boiling  water.  Make  a brown 
sauce,  add  a bunch  of  herbs  with  sage  in  it,  and  a slice  of 
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ham.  Brown  the  duck  very  gently  in  the  sauce,  and  moisten 
with  stock  broth.  Add  some  small  bleached  onions  in 
time  for  them  to  be  done  with  the  duck.  Stew  very 
gently.  When  nearly  done,  season  with  pepper  and  salt 
and  add  the  olives. 

Cold  Roast  Duck,  or  Goose — Cut  them  into  pieces 
as  for  eating.  Chop  small  a few  shalots,  and  boil  them  in 
a little  vinegar.  Make  a brown  sauce,  moisten  with  a 
very  little  broth  and  reduce  to  a glaze.  Then  add  more 
broth  and  an  onion,  and  season  highly  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Let  the  sauce  boil  gently  until  the  onion  is 
melted,  then  add  the  shalots.  Boil  the  sauce  a few 
minutes  longer,  then  put  in  the  meat.  Let  it  now  sim- 
mer, but  it  must  not  once  boil.  The  least  ebullition 
would  harden  the  meat.  Serve  with  fried  sippets.  Cold 
roast  duck  or  goose,  if  a little  under  done,  may  be  made 
into  salmi,  see  page  104. 

Pigeons. — Cold  roasted  pigeons  should  be  eaten  cold  ; 
they  would  be  spoiled  by  any  process  of  cookery,  with  one 
sole  exception  : they  make  a tolerably  good  salad,  by  pur-‘ 
suing  the  process  indicated  for  fowls,  page  97* 

Compote  of  Pigeons— Cut  into  bits  some  streaked 
bacon.  Fry  it  in  a stewpan.  Take  it  out  when  done, 
and  brown  the  pigeons  in  the  fat  which  it  has  yielded. 
^ hen  these  are  brown,  add  a little  butter  and  make  a 
brown  sauce,  in  which  brown  a little  three  or  four  onions. 
Put  in  the  pigeons  with  the  bacon,  and  a bunch  of  herbs. 
Moisten  with  broth,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Let  the  whole  stew  very  gently  till  it  is  done.  A few 
mushrooms,  either  fresh  or  pickled,  may  be  added  to  this 
dish. 
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GAME,  SMALL  BIRDS,  WILD  FOWL. 

— » — 

HARES  AND  RABBITS. 

The  flesh  of  game,  for  the  reasons  already  ex- 
plained, requires  much  less  cooking  than  that  of 
domestic  poultry.  As  the  guinea-fowl,  though  in  a 
domestic  state,  and  also  the  pea-fowl,  retain  much  of 
their  wild  properties  and  flavour,  they  will  he  here 
considered  game. 

Partridges  and  Pheasants  may  be  roasted  in  from 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty-five  minutes.  The  pheasant 
and  the  red-legged  partridge — the  latter  a French  bird, 
peculiar  in  England  to  the  county  of  Suffolk  — should  be 
thickly  larded  on  the  breast.  The  grey  partridge  not. 
When  put  down  to  roast,  the  breasts  should  be  covered 
with  a thin  band  of  fat  bacon,  which  should  not  be  taken 
off  except  to  froth  up  the  birds.  They  should  be  conti- 
nually basted  with  butter. 

Guinea-fowls  and  Pea-fowls  should  be  larded  on 
the  breast,  and  this  covered  with  either  fat  bacon  or  paper 
until  the  bird  is  ready  to  be  frothed  up.  These  birds 
must  also  be  well  basted,  which  is  necessary  for  all  game  ; 
it  is  therefore  now  recommended  once  for  all. 

Quails,  Lapwings,  Fieldfares,  and  Ruffs  and 
Reeves,  are  all  roasted  like  the  grey  partridge,  with  a 
band  of  fat  bacon  round  the  breast. 
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Grouse  and  Moorcocks*  are  also  roasted  in  the 
same  manner.  They  are  not  larded,  but  the  breast  should 
be  protected  by  a band  of  bacon  until  they  are  nearly 
done. 

All  the  birds  above  enumerated  are  served  up  with 
gravy,  as  for  fowls,  page  95,  in  one  tureen,  and  bread 
sauce,  page  95,  in  another. 

Woodcocks,  Snipes,  and  Pi.overs  should  not  be 
drawn.  They  should  be  suspended  head  downward  to  a 
revolving  jack.  This  prevents  the  trail  from  escaping. 
The  breast  should  be  covered  with  bacon,  otherwise  it 
would  be  done  too  soon.  They  are  served  up  on  toast, 
without  any  other  sauce  than  melted  butter. 

Larks,  Lapwings,  Thrushes,  and  other  small  birds, 
should  be  roasted  upon  skewers,  with  bands  of  bacon  round 
each,  with  which  they  may  be  sent  to  table.  In  England 
they  are  roasted  and  served  up  without  bacon,  and  with 
fried  bread  crumbs.  In  France  being  roasted,  as  above 
described,  they  are  served  on  the  skewers,  and  garnished 
with  water-cresses. 

Wild  Ducks,  wild  Geese,  Widgeons  and  Teal, 
require  to  be  still  less  done  than  game.  From  ten  minutes 
to  a quarter  of  an  hour  will  do  for  all  of  these  birds  except 
the  wild  geese,  which  will  require  from  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  twenty-five  minutes.  They  need  not  be  covered. 
Serve  them  up  with  sauce  made  thus  : — to  gravy  made  as 
for  roast  fowls,  page  95,  add  a good  glass  of  port  wine  ; 
boil  it  gently  until  the  rawness  of  the  wine  is  gone,  then 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  thicken  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  send  up  in  a tureen. 


* Moorcocks  as  large  as  turkeys  are  now  imported  from 
Norway,  and  sold  very  cheap:  They  are  often  to  be  seen  at  a 

poulterer’s  at  the  bottom  of  Holboru  Hill,  near  the  corner  of 
Farriugdon  Street. 
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The  Hare*  is  roasted  with  a stuffing  thus  made  : — 
Mix  bread  crumbs,  beef  suet  picked  and  chopped,  a little 
powdered  thyme,  bayleaf,  shred  parsley,  a couple  of  shalots, 
a little  shred  lemon-peel,  some  grated  nutmeg,  pepper  and 
salt,  with  the  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs.  Add  to  this  the 
minced  liver  of  the  hare.  Fill  the  paunch  with  this 
stuffing.  Suspend  the  hare  to  a revolving  jack  at  some 
distance  from  the  fire,  and  dredge  it  with  flour.  Baste 
with  milk,  dredging  it  every  now  and  then  to  form  a crust. 
Approach  the  hare  gradually  nearer  the  fire,  and  when 
nearly  done,  baste  it  with  butter.  Season  the  gravy  in 
the  dripping  pan,  and  serve  it  up  with  the  hare,  together 
with  currant  jelly.  The  leveret  is  roasted  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  Rabbit  may  be  stuffed  and  roasted  in  the  same 
manner  as  a hare  ; but  it  should  be  larded,  and  not  basted 
with  milk.  It  does  not  take  long  doing.  Serve  it  up 
with  gravy  and  bread  sauce,  like  pheasant. 

Salmi. — Cold  roasted  game  of  all  kinds  belonging  to 
the  bird  tribe,  and  likewise  all  kinds  of  cold  roasted  wild 
fowl,  may  be  converted  into  salmi.  In  making  this  dish, 
fragments  of  quails,  partridges  and  pheasants  may  be 
mixed,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  of  one  sort.  Woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  plovers  may  also  be  mixed,  and  so  may  grouse 
and  moorcocks.  Guinea-fowls  and  pea-fowls  will  not 
bear  mixing.  The  process  for  making  salmi  is  the  same 
for  all. 

Cut  up  the  birds  as  for  eating.  Take  the  heads,  necks, 
leg-bones,  livers,  gizzards,  and  other  parings,  together 
with  the  liver  of  a fowl,  if  you  happen  to  have  one,  and 
any  stuffing  that  may  remain,  if  any  was  used  in  the  birds. 

* In  the ‘‘ Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy”  for  October, 
1837,  there  is  a curious  receipt  for  roasting  an  old  hare. 
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Pound  all  this  in  a marble  mortar,  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan,  -with  some  stock  broth,  or  any  gravy  that  is  left,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  gravy.  Add  a 
few  shalots,  and  red  wine  sufficient  to  form  about  a third 
of  the  quantity  of  liquid.  Put  in  a root  of  parsley  and  a 
bay  leaf.  Let  the  whole  boil  gently  during  an  hour.  Then 
strain  the  liquor  into  another  stewpan  upon  a passing  of 
flour  and  butter  sufficient  to  thicken  it.  Squeeze  into  it 
the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  or  a lemon,  and  season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Let  it  boil  up  during  ten  minutes. 
Meanwhile,  have  the  limbs  of  the  birds  ready  in  another 
stewpan,  and  strain  this  sauce  over  them.  Put  them  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  for  a few  minutes 
until  the  meat  is  hot  enough  ; but  it  must  not  boil,  nor 
approach  boiling,  so  as  to  show  the  smallest  ebullition. 
Serve  up,  garnished  with  fried  sippets,  or  with  fried  crusts, 
which  are  preferable. 

Stewed  Plovers. — Put  grey  plovers  into  a stewpar, 
and  brown  them.  Make  also  a gravy  as  for  roast  fowls, 
page  95.  Make  a brown  sauce ; fry  in  it  an  onion,  and 
a bunch  of  herbs ; put  the  bird  in,  and  moisten  with  the 
gravy  and  a glass  of  red  wine.  Let  them  stew  gently, 
adding  if  you  like  a few  bleached  artichoke  bottoms,  and  a 
few  bleached  mushrooms.  When  about  half  done,  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mixed  spice.  When  done, 
take  out  the  onion  and  herbs,  and  dish  up  with  fried  force- 
meat balls. 

Stewed  Larks. — Proceed  with  larks  and  all  other 
small  birds  as  directed  for  plovers. 

Larks  and  other  small  birds  au  gratin — Stuff 
a dozen  and  half  of  larks  with  forcemeat,  taken  from  the 
jar.  Lay  the  birds  in  a dish ; put  between  them  bread 
crumbs,  mixed  with  a little  finely-chopped  suet  and  parsley, 
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and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Cover 
them  with  fat  bacon  ; put  them  into  the  oven  for  twenty 
minutes.  Take  them  out,  remove  the  bacon,  drain  all  the 
fat  from  the  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  plain  gravy,  page  95.  thickened  with  flour  and 
butter. 

Jugged  Hare. — In  France  and  Germany  the  hind 
quarters  of  a hare  only  are  roasted,  another  dish  being 
made  with  the  fore  quarters.  This  would  be  a good  plan 
to  follow,  aud  part  of  a hare  instead  of  the  whole  might  be 
jugged.  Put  the  hare  cut  in  pieces  into  a stone  jug,  with 
a little  raw  ham,  or  bacon,  a few  shalots,  a couple  of 
onions,  lemon-peel,  pepper,  and  salt,  mixed  spice,  and 
a bunch  of  herbs.  Add  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  and 
the  juice  of  a Seville  orange.  Tie  a piece  of  bladder  over 
the  jar,  stand  it  in  a boiler  of  water  over  the  Are,  and  let 
it  stew  three  hours  and  half,  the  water  boiling  all  the 
while,  and  the  quantity  lost  being  supplied  hot  from 
another  vessel.  Then  take  out  the  hare  ; strain  the  liquor, 
thicken  it  in  a saucepan  with  butter  and  flour,  put  it  into 
the  jar  again  with  the  hare,  aud  set  the  vessel  in  the 
boiler  to  warm,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. 

Civet  of  Hare. — Cut  up  the  fore  quarters  of  a hare, 
and  put  the  limbs,  keeping  apart  the  blood  if  you  have  it, 
into  a stewpau,  with  three  or  four  large  onions,  a few 
shalots,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  half  a pint  of 
stock  broth,  a glass  of  red  wine,  and  seasoning  to  your 
taste.  Let  the  whole  simmer  gently  during  an  hour  and 
half ; then  put  the  hare  into  a dish,  and  strain  the  sauce. 
Throw  a bit  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  and  when  boiling 
stir  in  a little  flour,  moisten  with  the  strained  liquor,  and 
let  the  whole  boil  up  a few  minutes  ; then  strain  it  through 
a tammy.  Put  to  the  hare  in  the  dish  twenty  or  thirty 
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small  onions  previously  boiled  in  broth ; pour  the  sauce 
over  it,  and  serve  it  up  immediately. 

Cold  Roast  Hare,  if  a little  underdone,  makes  an 
excellent  salmi.  The  legs  and  shoulders  are  very  good 
broiled,  and  eaten  with  butter  and  lemon  juice. 

Jricassee  of  Rabbit — Proceed  as  directed,  page  97, 
for  white  fricassee  of  chicken. 

Tossed  Rabbit — See  the  process  for  tossed  fowl,  page 
98.  Rabbit  may  be  dressed  in  all  the  different  ways  in- 
dicated for  fowls.  Cold  roasted  rabbit  also  makes  a good 
salmi  when  not  overdone. 

Broiled  Rabbit  a la  Maintenon.— Take  a rabbit 
about  half  grown,  cover  it  with  a mixture  of  chopped 
parsley,  shalots,  and  bread  crumbs  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Encase  it  in  thin  strips  of  fat  bacon ; enclose 
the  whole  in  three  oiled  papers,  and  broil  it  over  a clear 
and  slow  fire,  turning  it  often.  Take  off  the  two  first 
papers,  and  serve  it  in  the  last. 

Gibe lotte  of  Rabbit — Cut  up  a rabbit,  and  put  the 
limbs,  together  with  some  bits  of  bacon,  into  a stewpan. 
Add  small  onions,  pepper,  salt,  a little  mixed  spice,  and 
half  red  wine  and  half  broth.  Cover  the  stewpan  closely, 
and  let  the  whole  stew  on  hot  ashes  or  on  the  hob,  till  it 
is  done.  It  will  take  tour  or  five  hours,  for  the  operation 
must  be  as  slow  as  possible. 
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CURRY. 

This  being  a dish  distinct  from  every  other,  it  will 
occupy  a section  by  itself.  It  is  a wholesome  pre- 
paration for  summer  food.  The  powder  indicated  is 
rather  more  expensive  than  the  common  powder  sold 
in  the  shops,  hut  the  latter  never  makes  good  curry, 
for  want  of  the  most  costly  ingredient,  which  is  car- 
damum  seed. 

Curry  powder Dry  well  four  ounces  of  cardamum 

seeds  taken  from  the  husks,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
coriander  seeds.  Beat  or  grind  them  together  to  an  im- 
palpable powder.  Dry  and  reduce  also  to  an  impalpable 
powder  one  ounce  of  carraway  seeds,  one  ounce  and  half 
of  turmeric,  and  two  ounces  of  black  pepper.  Mis  this 
latter  powder  with  the  former,  both  being  first  sifted,  and 
all  that  does  not  pass  being  re-ground.  Then  add  half  an 
ounce  of  the  best  powdered  ginger,  and  a large  nutmeg 
grated.  Mix  the  whole  well  together  and  keep  it  in  a 
closely  stopped  bottle. 

When  you  make  a curry,  add  either  of  green  chili 
bruised  with  salt,  or  of  cayenne  pepper,  sufficient  to  give 
the  heat  you  require.  The  mild  curry  requires  neither 
chili  nor  cayenne  pepper,  the  ingredients  which  compose 
the  powder  being  quite  hot  enough. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  curry,  the  liquid  and  the  dry : 
the  sauce  of  the  former  is  thin,  that  of  the  latter  thick. 
The  latter  is  the  best. 
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The  rice,  for  which  the  curry  is  the  sauce,  not  the  rice 
the  sauce  for  the  curry,  must  be  so  boiled  that  each  grain 
shall  remain  separate  though  the  rice  be  well  dressed. 
This  is  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — 

To  boil  rice Into  plenty  of  boiling  water  with 

some  salt  in  it,  sprinkle  the  rice  after  it  has  been  well 
washed  and  wiped  dry.  Do  not  stir  it  with  a spoon,  but 
only  shake  the  stewpan  or  vessel  in  which  it  is  boiled. 
"When  the  rice  begins  to  swell,  check  the  boiling  with  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  often  as  it  boils 
up,  until  the  grain  is  swollen  to  its  utmost  size  and  begins 
to  crack.  Then  put  it  to  dry  in  a large  colander  before 
the  tire,  shaking  it  well  every  now  and  then  to  prevent  it 
from  caking.  Serve  it  up  in  a large  dish. 

Curry  may  be  made  of  any  thing,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl ; 
but  the  fish  curries  are  the  most  delicate.  Cold  beef,  cold 
mutton,  cold  veal,  choosing  the  parts  the  least  done ; the 
same  meats  raw ; cold  calf’s  head,  fowls,  rabbits,  hares, 
game  cold,  fried  or  raw  soles,  or  halibut,  or  cod  fish,  or 
skate,  or  eels,  or  salmon,  or  lobsters,  or  crawfish,  or  crab, 
or  prawns  or  shrimps, — each  of  these  various  articles  wrill 
make  delicious  curry.  If  the  meat  used  be  raw,  it  must 
be  browned  in  a stewpan,  and  stewed  until  it  is  tender. 

To  make  a dry  curry  with  raw  meat,  after  browning  this 
latter,  moisten  with  a very  little  stock  broth,  and  stew  it 
till  it  is  tender.  Then  strain  it  from  the  liquor,  which  re- 
place in  the  stewpan.  Add  to  it,  when  in  season,  some 
pounded  unripe  gooseberries,  or  a large  sour  apple  cut 
small,  or  some  ripe  tomatoes,  and,  if  the  curry  is  to  be 
made  with  cocoa-nut,  some  of  the  rasped  nut,  but  not  too 
much,  and  also  some  sliced  cucumber,  or  vegetable  mar- 
row, if  any  vegetable  is  required.  Let  all  this  stew  till 
the  vegetables  are  tender.  Now  put  into  another  stewpan 
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a little  clarified  butter,  and  an  onion  cut  into  thin  slices. 
Fry  the  onion  until  it  begins  to  brown,  then  dredge  upon 
it  half  a spoonful  of  flour,  adding  a little  more  butter.  Let 
the  whole  fry  until  it  is  of  a good  brown.  Meanwhile 
have  a couple  of  large  spoonfuls  of  the  curry  powder 
dried  before  the  fire.  Mix  it  with  the  meat,  and  add  it 
to  the  onion  and  flour.  Let  the  whole  fry  a little,  then 
put.  in  the  stewed  vegetables  and  liquor,  and  some  cocoa- 
nut  milk  if  you  have  any, — or,  if  you  have  none,  a little 
broth  or  water.  Let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes  and  it  is 
done.  This  is  a mild  curry,  if  you  require  it  hot,  you  must 
add  chili  or  cayenne  pepper.  The  cocoa-nut  is  not  in- 
dispensable. Where  you  use  cold  meat,  it  must  not  be 
stewed. 

A liquid  curry  is  generally  made  with  raw  fowl  or 
rabbit,  sometimes  with  raw  mutton.  Fry  an  onion  brown, 
and  brown  the  meat  in  the  same  stewpan,  adding  a little 
more  butter.  Then  add  a spoonful  of  curry  powder,  and 
moisten  with  stock  broth.  Add  the  gooseberries,  or  apples, 
or  tomatoes,  with  a chili  or  two,  season  with  salt,  and 
let  the  whole  stew  gently  till  it  is  done. 

The  best  vegetables  to  add  to  meat  curries,  where  vege- 
tables are  desired,  are  potatoes,  cucumber,  vegetable  mar- 
row, cabbage  stalks  peeled  and  cut  into  slices,  and  sliced 
carrots ; but  the  curry  is  not  improved  by  any  except 
cucumbers  and  vegetable  marrow,  and  these  two  only  can 
be  used  with  fish  curries. 

The  flesh  of  the  large  sea  craw-fish,  makes  as  good  a 
curry  as  that  of  the  lobster,  and  is  much  cheaper.  Oyster 
curry,  which  is  the  most  delicate  variety  of  this  prepara- 
tion, requires  no  vegetables.  Oysters  and  tomatoes  being 
in  season  together,  the  latter  may  be  used  as  the  acid 
flavouring  substance.  When  the  season  of  tomatoes  is 
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over,  sour  apples  may  be  used  instead,  though  curry 
ought  not  to  be  eaten  in  cold  weather,  as  it  stimulates  too 
much  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  oysters  should  be 
bleached  in  their  liquor  before  they  are  used,  and  their 
strained  liquor  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  sauce.  If 
there  is  not  sufficient,  supply  with  stock  broth  what  is 
wanting. 

In  eating  curry,  let  the  rice  be  helped  first,  and  iffie 
curry  placed  upon  it.  In  India,  the  rice  and  curry  are 
always  sent  round,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  do  with 
every  dish  except  the  roast,  or  a large  joint,  the  latter 
generally  remaining  upon  the  side-board.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  imitated  by  persons  in  humble  circumstances, 
who  have  not  a host  of  servants  at  command. 
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Eggs  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  culinary 
dainties.  They  are  indispensable  for  liaisons  to  white 
sauces,  and  are  invaluable  for  glazing  pastry,  and 
rendering  it  of  a fine  golden  colour.  For  all  panned 
dishes  where  bread  crumbs  or  forcemeats  of  any 
kind  are  required  to  adhere  to  meat,  egg  is  a neces- 
sary article.  But  in  the  above  enumerated  appli- 
cations of  egg,  the  yolk  alone  is  used.  What  then 
is  to  become  of  the  white?  It  may  be  employed 
io  make  snow  eggs  (see  page  145),  or  it  may  be 
mixed  with  a whole  egg  or  two,  and  converted  into  a 
family  omelet  with  herbs,  or  into  eggs  bouilles,  or 
into  eggs  d la  tripe,  or  a la  mattre  d‘  hdtel.  Some  of 
it  may  likewise  be  applied  to  various  purposes  of 
household  economy. 

With  care,  eggs  may  be  preserved  during  any 
length  of  time ; they  only  require  to  be  turned  every 
day.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  yolk  sinks  to  the  shell, 
which  being  porous  admits  the  air,  and  the  egg  be- 
comes bad.  By  attention  to  this  point,  eggs  may 
be  purchased  when  cheap,  and  a stock  laid  in  to  last 
a certain  time.  In  choosing  eggs,  if  the  thick  end, 
when  applied  to  the  lip,  is  a little  warm  and  the 
thin  end  cold,  the  egg  is  good ; if  both  ends  are  warm 
it  is  in  process  of  being  hatched  ; if  both  ends  are 
cold,  it  is  addled. 
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Besides  being  a powerful  aid  to  the  refinements 
of  cookery,  and  constituting  a principle  in  all  pastry, 
the  egg  is  dressed  in  a variety  of  ways  to  form  of 
itself  a second  course  dish.  As  some  of  these  varieties 
will  be  found  useful,  we  shall  point  out  the  mode  of 
preparing  them,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader 
knows  how  to  boil,  roast,  and  fry  eggs. 

Eggs  a la  tripe. — Put  a bit  of  butter  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  fry  in  it  an  onion  cut  in  very  thin  slices.  Just 
as  the  onion  begins  to  change  colour,  dredge  in  a table- 
spoonful of  flour.  Let  this  fry  a little,  but  it  must  not 
become  brown.  Moisten  with  boiling  milk,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  whole  stew  until  the  onions 
are  well  done  and  the  the  sauce  thick.  When  it  is 
done,  dilute  a teaspoonful  of  mustard  in  some  of  the 
sauce,  and  put  it  in,  together  with  eight  or  nine  hard 
boiled  eggs,  shelled  and  cut  crosswise  into  slices.  Stir 
the  eggs  very  gently  that  the  white  and  yolk  may  not 
separate.  Give  them  a few  gentle  boils  and  serve  up. 

Eggs  a la  maitre  d’  hotel. — Make  a white  sauce 
and  moisten  with  boiling  milk.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  stew  the  whole  during  half  an  hour.  Then  add 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  when  this  i3 
melted,  stir  in  a large  spoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  add  the  hard  eggs  sliced 
as  directed  in  the  last  recipe,  and  give  the  whole  a gentle 
boil  until  the  eggs  are  hot. 

Common  omelet.— Break  sis  or  eight  eggs  into  a 
basin.  Add  a spoonful  of  soft  water,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  salt  dissolved  in  it ; put  in  also  the  proper 
quantity  of  pepper  to  season  it.  Beat  all  this  up  with  a 
fork,  a silver  one  in  preference.  The  longer  it  is  beaten 
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the  better  is  the  omelet,  which  should  never  be  beaten  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  very  briskly.  Put  an 
ounce  and  half  of  fresh  butter  into  an  omelet  pan,  and 
let  it  boil  over  a brisk  fire ; when  it  has  done  hissing, 
pour  in  the  omelet.  As  this  hardens  at  the  edges,  draw 
with  vour  fork  the  hardened  parts  towards  the  centre, 
shaking  the  pan  now  and  then  to  keep  it  even.  When  the 
whole  is  done,  and  take  care  that  it  is  not  too  much  done, 
give  the  pan  a shake  to  loosen  the  omelet,  and  turn  this 
into  a dish  giving  it  a movement,  so  that  one  half  shall 
fold  over  the  other,  and  the  under  or  fried  surface  only 
appear. 

Omelet  with  Herbs. — Proceed  as  above, only  mix  with 
the  omelet  as  you  beat  it  up,  the  herbs  you  require,  such  as 
parsley,  chervil,  or  green  onions,  or  all  together  chopped 
fine.  If  asparagus  tops,  or  hop  tops  are  used,  they  must 
be  boiled  in  salt  and  water  till  they  are  tender,  and  then 
beaten  up  with  the  eggs. 

Omelet  with  Meat. — Kidneys,  bacon,  ham,  and  the 
liver  and  gizzards  of  fowls,  are  the  meats  generally  used 
for  omelets.  If  the  meat  is  raw,  it  should  be  chopped 
small,  and  fried  in  the  butter  before  the  beaten  eggs  are 
put  in : if  dressed,  it  should  be  shred  and  beaten  up  with 
the  eggs.  The  cold  kidney  and  fat  of  a roast  loin  of  veal 
are  excellent  for  omelets. 

Omelet  with  Cheese. — Grated  parmasan,  or  any 
other  cheese,  beaten  up  with  the  eggs  is  a delightful 
variety  of  the  omelet. 

Omelet  with  Anchovy. — Beat  up  with  the  egg  an 
anchovy  or  two,  washed,  boned,  and  chopped. 

All  the  omelets  above  described  must  be  made  rather 
thick  ; therefore  the  number  of  eggs  and  other  materials 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  omelet  pan.  They 
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are  to  be  done  only  on  one  side,  and  not  turned  in  the 
pan. 

Eggs  Brouilles. — Mushrooms,  more’s,  truffles,  arti- 
choke bottoms,  asparagus  heads,  the  heads  of  the  wild  hop, 
cucumbers  and  anchovies,  constitute  the  different  varieties 
that  may  be  used  in  this  dish.  All  except  the  anchovies 
must  be  bleached  beforehand,  so  as  to  require  scarcely 
any  dressing.  The  truffles  should  be  bleached  in  a little 
white  wine,  or  broth,  which  should  be  added  to  the  eggs. 

Break  eight  eggs  into  a stewpan  over  two  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  cut  into  little  bits.  Mix  the  whole  together  until 
the  yolks  and  whites  are  blended.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Add  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  substances 
chopped  very  small,  and  a spoonful  of  broth  or  sauce  of 
any  kind,  and  keep  stirring  the  whole  until  it  is  done.  Be 
careful  that  it  is  not  lumpy,  and  that  it  is  not  too  much 
done. 

Poached  Eggs Boil  in  a stewpan  some  water  with  a 

little  salt  and  vinegar  in  it.  The  eggs  must  be  quite 
fresh.  Break  and  open  the  end  of  the  shell  with  a knife, 
in  order  that  the  yolk  may  not  break  as  it  falls  into  the 
water,  which  it  must  be  made  to  do  as  gently  as  possible, 
turning  the  shell  so  that  all  the  white  shall  be  gathered 
round  the  yolk.  Be  careful  that  the  eggs  are  not  poached 
hard.  When  done,  take  them  out  one  by  one,  and  put 
them  into  cold  water.  Pare  them  nicely  in  the  water,  and 
also  rub  your  finger  over  them,  that  they  may  be  smooth. 

Eggs  en  Chemise.— Place  a number  of  poached  eggs 
on  a dish  with  a slice  of  toasted  bread  under  each.  Place 
the  dish  in  an  oven  till  the  eggs  are  warm  ; but  they  must 
be  watched  lest  they  harden.  Then  pour  into  the  dish 
some  thick  gravy,  flavoured  with  a little  lemon  juice. 

Eggs  ox  the  Dish.— Break  six  or  eight  eggs  side  by 
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side  into  a plate  upon  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  cut  in 
little  bits,  and  strewed  over  the  plate.  Put  this  latter 
over  an  uncovered  stewpan,  half  full  of  boiling  water,  and 
place  it  over  the  fire.  The  plate  must  serve  as  the  lid  of 
the  stewpan.  Cover  the  eggs  with  another  plate,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  will  be  done  by  the  steam.  Strew  a little 
pepper  and  salt  over  them,  and  send  them  up.  They  may 
be  accompanied  or  not  with  a few  toasted  rashers  of  bacon, 
or  some  broiled  slices  of  ham. 
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SAVOURY  PASTRY. 

One  of  the  golden  rules  for  making  pastry  is  to 
touch  it  with  the  hands  as  little  as  possible,  because 
the  less  you  so  touch  it  the  lighter  and  better  it  is. 
Yolk  of  egg  beaten  with  a little  soft  water  must 
always  be  ready  to  lay  on  all  pastry  with  a brush,  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  the  oven,  in  order  to  glaze  it,  and  give 
that  golden  colour  which  all  good  pastry  should  have. 

Puff  Paste — You  must  use  exactly  the  same  weight 
of  butter  as  of  flour.  Mix  in  the  proportion  of  three 
yolks  of  egg  to  two  pounds  of  flour.  This  must  be  put 
into  a hole  made  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  together 
with  a pinch  of  salt,  dissolved  in  soft  water,  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  paste  of  the  same  consistence  as  the 
butter  you  use.  Work  the  flour  lightly,  and  mould  it  into 
a ball,  which  roll  out  flat.  Lay  the  butter  on  this,  and 
flatten  it  upon  the  paste  with  a clean  napkin,  so  that  it 
shall  extend  over  the  surface  almost  to  the  edges.  Fold 
the  paste,  and  wrap  over  the  ends.  Flour  it  well,  and  roll 
it  out  as  long  as  you  can ; fold  it  in  three,  wrap  over  the 
ends,  and  roll  it  out  again.  Fold  it  in  three,  flour  it  well, 
and  put  it  for  a short  time  in  a cool  place.  Soon  after  roll 
it  out  again  twice,  and  put  it  by  as  before  ; repeat  this  after 
a short  time  ; then  give  it  an  oblong  form,  and  fold  it  in 
two.  Thus  after  the  butter  is  put  in,  the  paste  must  be 
rolled  and  folded  six  times. 

Yol  au  Vent. — This  is  made  by  rubbing  yolks  of  eggs 
over  a certain  quantity  of  the  puff  paste  folded  double, 
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making  a place  for  the  cover,  baking  it,  and  then  cutting 
out  the  cover,  and  emptying  the  inside ; but  as  no  descrip- 
tion could  render  the  process  intelligible,  the  best  way  is 
to  go  to  a French  pastry-cook’s,  and  see  it  done.  The 
vol-au-vent  may  be  filled  with  any  white  fricassee  of 
chickeh,  rabbit,  fish,  lobster,  calf’s  or  sheep’s  brains,  or 
oysters,  accompanied  by  forcemeat  balls,  and  with  or 
without  truffles  and  mushrooms.  The  famous  vol  au 
vent  a la  Fin  an  c i ere  is  ma-de  by  bleaching  and  con- 
verting into  a white  fricassee  cock’s-combs  and  kidneys, 
artichoke  bottoms,  and  mushrooms,  with  forcemeat  balls. 
The  vol-au-vent  is  kept  hot,  and  the  fricassee  put  into  it 
just  as  it  is  v/anted.  A couple  of  fresh-water  crawfish 
should  be  laid  over  the  fricassee  in  every  vol-au-vent,  in 
order  to  give  it  a complete  appearance. 

Patties  may  be  made  by  putting  paste  into  patty  pans 
with  a crust  of  bread  to  preserve  them  hollow.  For 
patties  the  meat  must  be  minced,  and  made  either  into  a 
ragout  or  a fricassee.  Oysters  must  be  bleached  in  their 
liquor,  bearded,  seasoned,  minced  and  stewed  with  a little 
cream.  All  sorts  of  fish  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Crest  for  ordinary  Meat  Pies. — With  a pound  of 
flour  use  half  a pound  of  butter.  Put  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  well  beaten,  and  a little  salt  dissolved  in  soft  water. 
Let  the  paste  be  made  up  with  as  little  water  as  possible. 
Then  proceed  as  with  puff  paste,  but  roll  it  only  four 
times  after  you  have  added  the  butter. 

For  family  meat  pies  you  may  put  less  butter,  or  for 
butcher’s- meat  pies,  make  a short  crust,  with  clarified  lard 
or  plain  dripping.  Every  one  knows  how  to  make  a plain 
common  crust. 

Meat  Pies. — Always  put  an  under  crust  to  meat  pies, 
covering  all  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Pies  may  be  made  of 
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beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  veal  and  ham,  or  veal  and  pickled 
pork  or  kidneys.  Season  well,  and  pour  in  some  gravy, 
flavoured  with  herbs  ; bake  in  a brisk  oven.  These  pies 
may  be  eaten  either  cold  or  hot. 

Pies  of  Poultry  or  Game. — In  making  these  pies  it 
is  a clumsy  expedient  to  put  in  a piece  of  beef  for  the 
gravy.  It  is  always  an  unseemly  sight  to  see  a great  piece 
of  coarse  meat  served  to  the  company  with  the  contents  of 
the  pie.  Much  better  is  it  to  put  into  the  pie  a little  good 
gravy,  like  that  indicated  for  roast  fowls,  page  95,  moistening 
with  a little  plain  calf  s-foot  jelly,  or  the  bone  of  a knuckle 
of  veal  stewed  down  to  a jelly.  These  pies  may  be  made 
of  chickens,  pigeons,  partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants, 
grey  plovers,  grouse,  wild  fowl,  or  small  birds.  Slices  of 
ham  will  be  found  an  improvement  to  chicken  and  rabbit 
pies.  All  of  these  pies  should  be  eaten  cold. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  grey  plover  is  to  be 
purchased  very  cheap  in  London ; and  any  birds  of  this 
species  not  used  roasted  and  in  salmi,  may  be  made  into 
a pie,  which  will  keep  five  or  six  days,  or  longer. 

Fish  Pies  may  be  made  of  all  sorts  of  fish,  especially 
soles,  salmon,  cod  fish,  and  eels,  either  mixed  or  separate. 
Season  well,  add  a little  cape  wine,  and  broth  in  equal 
parts,  plenty  of  fresh  butter,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 
Shrimp  pie  is  excellent ; the  shrimps  must  be  very  fresh, 
and  shelled.  This  is  not  an  expensive  pie.  Lobster, 
craw-fish,  and  crab,  also  make  excellent  pies.'  A few 
oysters  are  an  improvement. to  all  these  pies,  which  maybe 
eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

Crust  for  Raised  Pies Make  a hole  in  two  pounds 

of  flour,  and  pour  in  three  eggs  beaten  up,  whites  and 
yolks  together,  some  salt  dissolved  in  a tea-cup  full  of 
water,  and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter. 
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Work  the  flour  and  butter  together,  and  then  the  liquid, 
adding  water  if  necessary,  manipulating  the  whole  into  a 
very  stiff  paste.  The  following  is  the  best  and  easiest 
mode  of  making  raised  pies.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
and  the  invention  is  due  to  M.  Ude,  the  celebrated 
chef  de  cuisine  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI  *,  of  France. 

Raised  Pies. — Take  a large  stewpan,  quite  cold — the 
stewpan,  as  it  has  already  been  stated,  being  wider  at  the 
orifice  than  at  the  bottom.  Butter  all  the  interior  of  this 
stewpan.  Then  take  a stewpan  a size  smaller,  with  just  as 
much  difference  between  the  two  as  would  form  the 
thickness  of  the  crust  of  a pie  all  round  between  them, 
if  the  smaller  were  put  into  the  larger.  Let  the  bottom 
and  outside  of  the  smaller  stewpan  be  carefully  cleaned. 
Then  turn  it  upside  down,  and  flour  the  outside  all  over. 
Meanwhile  roll  out  sufficient  paste  of  a good  thickness, 
and  lay  it  over  the  stewpan,  so  as  to  encase  this  latter. 
Then  glaze  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg.  The  moment  this  is 
dry,  reverse  the  large  buttered  stewpan,  and  put  it  over  the 
smaller  one,  so  that  one  shall  be  inside  the  other.  Then 
turn  up  the  two  stewpans  together,  and  let  the  large  one 
stand  upon  the  table.  When  this  is  done,  take  out  care- 
fully the  smaller  from  the  larger,  leaving  the  paste  behind. 
Then  with  your  finger  press  this  latter  all  round  the  inner 
surface  of  the  stewpan,  leaving  no  air  between  it  and  the 
metal.  Take  care  that  the  paste  is  of  equal  thickness  all 
over.  The  pie  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  meat,  which 
may  consist  of  poultry  or  game  of  all  kinds.  Poultry, 
such  as  turkeys,  fowls,  geese  and  ducks,  should  be  boned 
and  filled  with  forcemeat,  sliced  truffles,  and  chopped 
mushrooms,  if  these  two  latter  articles  are  used. 

* And  at  present,  we  believe,  officier  de  louche  at  Crock- 
ford's  Club-house. 
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Now  lay  slices  of  fat  bacon  over  the  bottom  of  your  pie, 
place  the  game  or  poultry  with  the  breasts  upon  the  bacon, 
and  fill  up  the  cavities  with  forcemeat,  covering  the  inner 
surface  of  the  pie  with  a thin  coating  of  fat  bacon,  as  you  fill 
it  up.  These  pies,  being  intended  for  long  keeping,  must 
be  very  highly  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  cayenne, 
and  mixed  spice.  Having  put  in  the  birds,  put  a layer  of 
slices  of  veal  next  to  them,  seasoning  every  thing  before 
it  goes  in.  Next  to  the  veal  put  slices  of  raw  ham,  and 
fill  up  the  remainder  -with  forcemeat  nearly  to  the  top, 
covering  the  whole  with  a layer  of  bacon.  Then  turn 
down  over  it  the  ends  of  the  paste.  Now  roll  out  a 
piece  of  paste  to  form  the  cover,  and  fasten  it*  to  the 
other  paste  by  wetting  it  with  a brush  dipped  in  a little 
water,  and  pressing  it  with  the  fingers.  Make  an  air  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  cover,  glaze  the  latter  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  put  it  into  a brisk  oven.  When  the  top  is  of  a good 
colour  cover  it  with  paper  until  it  is  done.  It  will  require 
four  hours  to  bake  a large  pie  ; three  hours  and  half  to  bake 
one  of  ordinary  size.  When  taken  from  the  oven,  pour  in 
the  jellied  gravy  hereafter  described  through  the  air  hole,  by 
means  of  a small  funnel ; and  shake  the  stewpan  to  make 
the  liquid  penetrate  into  every  part  of  the  pie.  Put  a plug 
of  bread  into  the  air  hole,  and  pour  a little  melted  white 
wax  upon  it  so  that  the  aperture  shall  be  entirely  closed. 
The  day  after  it  has  been  baked,  turn  it  out  of  the  stew- 
pan.  The  cover  will  then  form  the  bottom  of  the  pie. 

Force-meat  for  raised  pies. — Mince  equal  weights 
of  lean  veal  and  fat  bacon,  adding  truffles  if  you  like  ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  allspice.  If  for  game  or 
other  dark  meats,  add  a little  lean  ham.  Put  no  herbs, 
as  they  would  prevent  the  pie  from  keeping. 

Jellied  gravy  for  raised  pies. — Lay,  in  a stew- 
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pan,  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  poultry  and  game, 
the  sinews  and  offal  of  the  veal  used  to  make  force- 
meat, and  with  them  a calf’s  foot,  the  bone  of  a knuckle 
of  veal,  a slice  of  raw  ham,  an  onion  stuck  with  four 
cloves,  aud  a bunch  of  herbs  with  green  onions  and  sweet 
basil.  Add  half  a clove  of  garlic,  a glass  of  Cape  wine, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Cover  the  stewpan  and 
set  it  over  a slow  fire.  When  the  meat  is  sweated 
through,  pour  boiling  water  in  until  the  whole  is  well 
covered;  then  let  it  boil  very  gently  until  the  meat  is  cone 
and  its  gelatine  extracted.  Strain  this  liquor  through  a 
sieve,  and  return  it  to  the  stewpan  alone.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  reduce  it  almost  to  a glaze,  in  which 
state  it  must  be  poured  into  the  pie. 

Venison  pasty.— This  may  be  made  by  rolling  the 
above  paste  for  raised  pies  round  the  seasoned  meat ; but 
it  is  better  made  in  a pie  dish,  or  else  as  a raised  pie 
by  means  of  two  stewpans.  The  best  parts  of  the  venison 
for  pasty,  are  the  shoulder  and  the  breast.  Both  should 
be  boned  and  steeped  during  twenty-four  hours,  in  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  port  wine. 

Meat  pasties. — These  may  be  made  in  imitation  of 
venison  pasty,  being  prepared,  whether  beef,  or  a boned 
shoulder  or  breast  of  mutton,  in  the  pickle  indicated 
page  61 ; for  the  lumbar  part  of  a sirloin  of  beef,  adding 
only  to  the  pickle  half  a pint  of  port  wine. 

Some  inferior  kinds  of  pasty  may  be  invented  by  any 
intelligent  person,  and  made  of  veal,  mutton,  beef,  or  pork. 

Small  pork  pies Cut  lean  pork  into  dice  about 

half  an  inch  square.  The  leg  is  the  best  part  for  this 
purpose.  Season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  mixed  spice, 
and  a little  finely  chopped  sage.  Then  take  some  of  the 
paste,  and  mould  it  with  the  hand  into  a hollow,  some- 
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what  in  tlie  form  of  the  crown  of  a hat,  making  the  edges 
of  the  bottom  stand  out  a little.  Fill  the  pies  with  meat, 
fasten  on  the  covers  as  before  directed,  and  make  an  air- 
hole in  the  centre  of  each.  When  the  pies  are  taken  out 
of  the  oven,  pour  in  the  gravy  through  this  hole. 

Make  the  gravy  by  stewing  the  chopped  bones  and 
parings  with  an  onion,  and  plenty  of  seasoning.  Reduce 
it  almost  to  a glaze.  These  pies  will  keep  good  all  the 
winter ; but  the  air-hole  should  be  stopped  with  a little 
white  wax  after  the  gravy  is  put  in,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  air.  These  pies  should  be  glazed  with  ,yolk  of  egg 
before  they  are  baked. 

Cheap  crust. — If  a crust  for  raised  pies  be  required, 
cheaper  than  the  one  indicated,  instead  of  the  butter  put 
equal  quantities  of  fat  from  the  jar  and  hog’s  lard  into 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  make  the  paste,  adding 
to  the  water  a little  salt.  Boil  these  together,  and  use 
them  hot  without  any  egg.  This  paste  is,  however,  much 
inferior  to  that  made  with  butter,  egg,  and  cold  water, 
as  before  directed,  and  which  is  the  mode  pursued  in 
France  for  making  the  celebrated  raised  pies  of  that 
country.  In  whichever  manner  the  crust  is  made,  it 
should  always  be  glazed. 

Savoury  puddings. — Every  one  knows  how  to  make 
savoury  puddings  of  meat,  kidneys,  chicken  or  game.  The 
best  paste  is  made  of  suet,  milk,  and  flour,  and  the  meat 
must  be  well  seasoned. 

Rump-steak  pudding  baked. — Make  a good  batter 
with  two  or  three  eggs,  some  sifted  flour,  milk,  and  a little 
salt.  Put  some  of  the  batter  into  a pie  dish,  lay  upon  it 
the  steak,  well  seasoned,  and  then  pour  in  the  remainder 
of  the  batter.  Bake  it  of  a nice  colour,  taking  care  that 
it  does  not  burn. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Among  tlie  less  affluent  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
vegetables  are  cooked  in  the  most  insipid  manner, 
being  used  only  as  an  accompaniment  to  meat,  because 
meat  alone  is  repugnant  to  the  stomach ; a fact 
which  speaks  more  positively  than  volumes  could 
do,  in  refutation  of  the  assertions  of  those  writers* 
on  health  and  regimen,  who  recommend  unity  in 
food,  but  never  themselves  practise  their  own 
doctrines.  Vegetables  therefore,  among  us,  serve  in 
the  stomach  only  as  the  fuse  or  limestone,  mingled 
with  the  ore,  serves  in  the  smelting  furnace.  Even 
the  finer  and  more  costly  vegetables,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  asparagus,  vegetable  marrow,  and  sca-cale, 
which  always  require  melted  butter,  or  some  other 
sauce  to  accompany  them,  are  vulgarly  served  up 
and  eaten  with  all  sorts  of  meat,  whereby  their  fine 

* v 

flavour  is  lost,  and  they  might  just  as  well  be  re- 
placed by  a dish  of  cabbage  or  turnips.  All  vege- 
tables of  the  cabbage  tribe  are  eaten  only  half  boiled, 
which  is  a dreadful  trial  to  the  stomach,  and  even 
in  healthy  persons,  engenders  a frightful  quantity 
of  gas.  In  dyspeptic  persons  especially,  it  causes 


* Among  these  is  one  writer  on  physiology  and  pathology, 
who,  in  treating  of  the  eye,  would  extirpate  a cataract  by  an 
outward  application  to  the  transparent  cornea,  which  is  just 
like  cutting  oft  the  left  breast  to  destroy  polypus  in  the  heart. 
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flatulency  attended  with  a most  painful  distension  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  ultimately  with 
serious  disease.  We  have  no  objection  to  simply 
boiled  cabbage  and  gveens  being  eaten  with  meat 
when  they  agree  with  the  eater ; but  let  them  be 
sufficiently  dressed,  rather  too  much  than  too  little. 
Indeed  we  consider  colewort,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  greens,  very  wholesome.  Our  particular  object  in 
this  section  of  savoury  preparations  of  food,  is  to  in- 
dicate modes  of  making  little  relishing  dishes  of 
vegetables,  which  may  be  eaten  alone  as  a sequel 
to  the  preparations  of  meat,  and  prove  sufficiently 
enticing,  or  as  the  French  would  say,  appetissans, 
of  which  the  word  appetitive  may  perhaps  convey 
the  meaning,  to  prevent  an  overdue  consumption 
of  animal  food  at  each  meal.  Besides,  some  of  the 
esculent  vegetables  possess  medicinal  properties,  which 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  that  eternal  recourse 
to  aperients — that  horrible,  dangerous,  and  ignorant 
abuse  of  calomel  and  drastics,  which  not  only  dis- 
graces the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  but 
converts  almost  every  father  of  a family — and  often 
the  mother  too — into  a gratuitous  empiric.  Costive- 
ness, and  a copious  secretion  of  litliic  acid — hence 
gout,  gravel,  stone,  and  nobody  knows  what  besides 
— are  induced  by  an  abuse  of  animal  food  in  its 
most  solid  form  ; and  a man  so  gorged,  besides  seek- 
ing relief  in  fermented  liquors,  must  take  cathartic 
pills,  forsooth,  to  disburthen  him  of  the  fruits  of  his 
intemperance  ! The  family  drug  - compounder  of 
course  supplies  him  with  box  after  box  of  pills,  and 
his  poor  stomach  is  irritated  and  tortured,  and  often 
brought  into  a state  of  permanent  disease,  in  order 
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to  relieve  tlie  lower  bowels,  where  the  evil  lies, 
especially  the  colon,  which  is  generally  the  scat  of 
the  obstruction.  Why  not  apply  the  remedy  to  the 
part  affected,  instead  of  blistering  your  arm  to  cure 
a sore  leg?  The  application  of  a simple  enema 
would  administer  more  effectual  relief,  in  a few 
minutes,  than  all  the  drugs  in  Apothecaries’  Hall  in 
as  many  hours;  and  surely  the  perfection  which 
mechanical  means  have  reached  renders  this  an  easy 
remedy. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  give  directions 
for  melting  butter,  making  white  sauce,  and  pre- 
paratory batter  to  fry  vegetables  with. 

Melted  Butter Put  into  a small  saucepan,  with  a 

lip,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  a small  wineglassful 
of-  water,  a little  salt,  and  about  a quarter  of  a table- 
spoonful of  flour.  Let  the  whole  melt  together,  shaking 
it  often,  until  the  mixture  is  thick  and  even  ; but  it  must 
not  boil. 

White  Sauce Knead  together  a quarter  of  a pound 

of  butter  and  half  a tablespoonful  of  flour.  Put  the  mass 
into  a small  stewpan.  When  it  is  melted,  add  a teacupful 
of  water,  and  salt  to  your  taste.  Keep  stirring  it  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  it  begins  to  boil.  Let  it  boil  up  until 
the  raw  taste  of  the  flour  is  gone.  Then  take  it  off  the  fire 
and  add  a liaison  made  of  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  with  or  without  nutmeg. 

White  sauce  may  be  made  with  colourless  stock  broth 
instead  of  water,  or  with  half  stock  broth  and  half  white 
wine,  or  with  less  wine  and  more  broth,  or  with  wine  and 
water.  Also,  instead  of  vinegar,  you  may  use  as  the  liaison, 
lemon  juice,  or  the  juice  of  Seville  orange,  or  verjuice. 
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Batter  for  frying  Vegf.tables. — Six  spoonluls  of 
sifted  flour,  a little  salt,  a spoonful  of  olive  oil,  and  stale 
ale  sufficient  to  make  a batter,  which  must  not  be  very 
thin.  Then  beat  up  well  the  w'hites  of  two  eggs,  and 
when  very  highly  beaten,  mix  them  with  the  batter,  stir- 
ring it  continually  with  a wooden  spoon.  The  vegetables, 
well  drained  and  boiled,  must  be  mixed  with  the  batter 
and  placed  with  a skewer  one  by  one  in  the  frying  pan. 
so  that  they  shall  not  adhere  to  each  other.  To  fry  them, 
use  lard  or  clarified  dripping. 

Spinach. — This  is  a delicious  esculent  when  pro- 
perly cooked,  and  is  certainly  a useful  one,  for  it 
often  helps  to  relieve  the  stomach  from  an  over  feed. 
The  French  term  it  “ the  besom  of  the  stomach*.”  As 
usually  produced  at  English  tables,  it  is  a rank,  unpleasant 
vegetable  ; but  its  character  as  to  flavour  is  quite  altered 
by  proper  cookery. 

Pick  it  very  carefully,  and  wash  it  several  times  in  a 
great  deal  of  water.  Then  put  some  salt  to  a large  quan- 
tity of  water  in  a boiler  ; when  it  boils  put  in  the  spinach. 
This  must  float,  and  you  must  often  press  it  down  with 
a wooden  spoon.  When  it  can  be  easily  squeezed  between 
the  fingers,  let  it  drain  in  a colander,  and  throw  over  it 
a pailful  of  cold  water.  When  well  drained,  make  it  into 
balls,  and  squeeze  out  all  the  water  by  pressing  it  in 
your  hands  as  hard  as  you  possibly  can.  Then  spread  it 
on  the  table  and  chop  it  as  small  as  possible,  after  which 
pound  and  rub  it  in  a mortar,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
paste.  It  is  now  fit  for  use,  and  will  remain  good 
for  several  days  in  this  form,  provided  it  be  kept  in  a cool 
place. 


* Lc  balai  dc  1*  cstonoac. 
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Spinach  with  Consommee. — Put  a lump  of  fresh 
butter  into  a stewpan,  and  soiqe  of  the  prepared  spinach 
over  it.  Set  these  over  a slow  fire,  and  when  the  spinach 
is  dry,  dredge  some  flour  into  it.  Moisten  with  a few 
spoonfuls  of  broth  from  the  stock  pot,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  whole  stew  with  a little  ebul- 
lition for  a few  minutes  until  the  liquor  is  reduced.  Put 
to  it,  when  done,  a little  bit  of  glaze.  This  preparation  is 
to  be  sent  up  under  fricandeau,  or  sweetbread,  or  mutton 
chops,  or  tongue,  or  in  short  any  meat  requiring  to  be 
served  with  such  a vegetable.  It  may  likewise  be  served 
under  poached  eggs. 

Stewed  Spinach. — Proceed  as  before,  and  moisten 
with  gravy  made  as  directed  for  fowls.  Season  also  with 
a little  spice.  As  a variety,  make  this  with  goose  or 
turkey  dripping  instead  of  butter.  These  preparations 
are  to  be  eaten  alone.  Serve  them  up  with  fried  sippets. 

Spinach  with  Cream. — Moisten  with  boiled  cream 
or  milk,  and  add  a little  pounded  lump  sugar  as  well  as 
salt.  Season  with  salt,  a little  pepper,  and  plenty  of  grated 
nutmeg  ; but  use  no  glaze.  Serve  with  sippets. 

Spinach  •with  Eggs. — Proceed  as  for  spinach  with 
consommee.  Put  no  glaze,  but  when  the  stewpan  has  stood 
a little  after  being  taken  from  the  fire,  stir  into  the  spinach 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed  with  a little  nutmeg. 

Endive — Is  a very  wholesome  and  nutritious  vege- 
table, besides  stimulating  gently  the  intestinal  canal.  It 
is  also  anti-scorbutic.  Being  very  bitter,  it  requires  that 
the  water  should  be  changed  twice  whilst  it  is  boiling. 
Carefully  clean  the  heads  of  endive,  hunting  out  every 
worm.  Boil  them  as  directed  for  spinach,  taking  care  to 
change  the  water ; and  when  done,  pursue  the  same  pro- 
cess to  reduce  them  to  a paste.  The  endive  may  be  cooked 
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exactly  as  spinach,  and  served  up  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  a lump  or  two  of  sugar  must  always  be  put  with  every 
preparation  of  endive,  to  correct  the  bitterness.  There 
is  one  mode  of  preparing  it,  however,  which  will  not  do 
for  spinach. 

Exdive  with  Oxioxs. — Chop  a couple  of  onions 
very  small,  and  stew  them  i-n  a little  gravy  until  they  are 
tender.  Moisten  the  endive  with  this,  and  season  with 
mixed  spice.  In  every  other  respect  proceed  as  before. 
As  a variety,  you  may  stew  the  onions  in  milk,  but  you 
must  then  season  with  grated  nutmeg. 

Sorrel — is  too  acid  to  be  used  as  a dish  of  itself.  It 
must  be  stewed  in  water,  and  then  reduced  to  a paste  as 
directed,  page  128,  for  spinach.  Prepared  in  the  mode 
directed  for  spinach  with  consommte,  adding  a few  lumps 
of  sugar  to  correct  the  acid,  it  may  serve  as  a sauce  for 
fricandeau,  sweetbreads,  and  several  other  preparations 
of  meat. 

Cauliflower — is  a very  wholesome  vegetable.  When 
boiled  in  salted  water  and  drained,  pour  white  sauce  over 
it  and  serve  it  up. 

Cauliflowers  with  Cheesf,. — When  dished,  put 
some  melted  butter  or  white  sauce  over  them.  Then  strew 
over  them  grated  cheese,  then  bread  crumbs,  then  grated 
cheese  again.  Give  the  whole  a good  colour  with  a 
salamander,  and  send  it  up  hot. 

Brocoli  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  cauliflowers. 
When  you  have  any  cold  brocoli  or  cauliflower,  separate 
the  former  into  little  heads,  the  latter  into  bits,  dredge 
them  with  flour,  fry  them  brown,  and  serve  them  up  with 
some  grated  cheese  in  a plate.  They  may  likewise  be 
fried  in  batter ; see  page  128. 

Salsifis  vxd  Skirrets — The  former  are  the  black 
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species,  the  latter  the  white  of  the  same  vegetable.  The 
black  are  the  best.  Scrape  off  the  outside  skin  and  cut 
them  into  pieces  of  an  equal  size,  splitting  them  into  two 
or  four  parts,  if  they  are  large.  As  you  scrape  them  throw 
them  into  water  with  a little  vinegar  in  it,  to  prevent 
them  from  turning  black.  Boil  them,  until  they  are  tender, 
in  plenty  of  water,  with  a small  bit  of  butter,  a little  salt, 
and  lemon  juice.  Serve  them  with  melted  butter,  or  white 
sauce.  They  may  be  fried  in  batter,  and  sent  up  gar- 
nished with  fried  parsley. 

Artichokes. — Take  off  the  bottoms  when  you  wish  to 
preserve  them.  The  remainder  may  be  steeped  in  salt 
and  water  for  family  use,  and  eaten  raw  ; or  they  may  be 
boiled  and  eaten  with  melted  butter  or  white  sauce,  or 
fried  in  batter.  Artichoke  bottoms  may  be  cooked  as  a 
separate  dish,  in  either  of  these  ways. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  — These  should  be  boiled, 
and  eaten  with  melted  butter,  or  white  sauce,  or  cur  into 
slices  and  fried  in  batter. 

White  Iyidkey-beans. — These  are  never  used  in 
England  except  as  seed,  but  they  form  a very  wholesome 
farinaceous  vegetable.  They  must  be  soaked  in  cold 
water  all  night  before  they  are  boiled ; then  put  them 
over  the  fire  in  cold  water  with  a little  salt.  When  they 
begin  to  be  tender,  and  have  swollen  to  their  full  size, 
throw  in  a cupful  of  cold  water  to  check  the  boiling.  Let 
them  boil  up  again  very  gently ; they  will  then  crack. 
When  they  begin  to  do  so,  take  them  off  the  fire ; let 
them  stand  a few  minutes  in  the  water,  then  drain  them 
in  a colander.  They  make  an  excellent  puree  to  be  served 
up  with  any  meat,  being  mixed  with  gravy,  or  butter,  and 
seasoned.  They  are  also  very  good,  placed  in  the  dish 
whole,  under  any  roasted  joint. 
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^ riiTE  Kidney  Beans  a la  maitre  d’hotel. — 
llub  together  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  and  a spoon- 
ful of  flour.  Melt  them  in  a stewpan  and  moisten  with 
water  or  stock  broth.  Boil  gently  until  the  sauce  is  of  a 
proper  thickness ; then  put  in  the  boiled  beans  with  some 
chopped  parsley,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste. 
Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  some  grated 
nutmeg.  A little  goose  dripping  may  be  added  to  the 
butter,  before  the  moistening  takes  place. 

White  Kidney  Beans  in  Salad.— Put  the  boiled 
beans,  when  cold,  into  a salad  bowl ; add  some  chopped 
parsley  and  chervil,  and,  at  pleasure,  a few  chopped  green 
onions.  Make  a salad  cream  with  the  yolk  of  a hard  egg, 
pepper  and  salt,  three  spoonfuls  of  oil  and  one  of  vinegar. 

Scarlet  Runners — The  seeds  of  this  variety  may 
be  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  white  kidney  beans. 

Puree  of  dried  peas. — This  is  what  we  commonly 
call  peas-pudding,  but  of  a more  refined  kind.  Peas-pud- 
ding,  as  usually  made,  is  indigestible,  nauseous,  and  un- 
wholesome. The  puree  is  the  best  form.  Boil  the  peas 
in  a bag  until  they  are  very  tender,  then  rub  them  first 
through  a colander,  afterwards  through  a sieve.  Put  the 
puree  over  the  fire  in  a stewpan,  with  a lump  of  clarified 
dripping,  and  a little  gravy  or  stock  broth.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  dish  it  up  when  of  a good  con- 
sistency. Or  it  may  be  prepared  entirely  with  fresh 
butter. 

Potatoes. — Steamed  potatoes  are  not  good.  The 
potatoe  should  be  rapidly  boiled  m water  salted.  During 
the  process,  the  water  should  be  changed  twice.  When 
the  potatoes  are  getting  tender,  check  the  boiling  with  a 
cup  of  cold  water.  Let  them  boil  up  again,  and  when 
they  begin  to  crack  take  them  out  of  the  water,  and  send 
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them  immediately  to  table  in  a napkin  with  their  skins 
on.  This  is  the  only  way  to  eat  potatoes  in  perfection. 
If  skinned,  they  become  cold  and  lose  their  flavour ; if 
served  up  in  a covered  dish,  they  are  sodden  by  the 
condensation  of  their  steam  against  the  cover.  When 
potatoes  are  boiled  for  after-cookery,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  crack. 

Fried  potatoes. — The  potatoes  may  be  cut  into  slices 
when  raw,  or  after  they  are  boiled,  and  fried  in  clarified 
dripping.  As  a variety,  they  may  be  dredged  with  flour 
previously  to  being  fried  ; or  they  may  be  dipped  in  the 
batter  directed,  in  page  14#,  for  frying  vegetables.  •If 

For  serving  up  to  eat  with  fish  or  meat,  potatoes  may 
be  thus  fried.  Peel  them  when  raw,  and  boil  them  slowly 
in  water  salted,  till  they  are  done  but  not  cracked.  Drain 
them,  put  them  whole  into  a stewpan  with  clarified  drip- 
ping, and  fry  them  brown. 

Potatoes  a la  maitre  d’hotel. — Proceed  exactly 
as  directed  for  white  kidney  beans. 

Mashed  Potatoes. — Cut  the  potatoes  into  slices  and 
put  them  into  boiling  water  salted.  Boil  them  very 
rapidly.  When  tender,  pulp  them  through  a colander,  and 
mix  them  in  a stewpan  over  the  fire,  with  a little  milk  and 
fresh  butter,  seasoning  them  also  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Spanish  Onions.— Boil  them  in  salted  water  till  they 
are  tender ; then  drain  them,  and  press  out  every  drop 
of  water  without  spoiling  the  shape  of  the  onion.  Serve 
them  up  with  white  sauce,  or  else  a la  maitre  d’  h6tel. 

Cabbages — Cabbages  may  be  eaten  with  white  sauce, 
or  melted  butter,  or  served  up  with  meat.  They  must  be 
well  boiled. 

Greens  must  be  boiled  in  salted  water,  until  very 
tender.  The  best  greens  are  colewort,  turnip  tops,  and 
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the  tender  shoots  of  the  pumpkin  plant.  The  best  way 
to  eat  greens  is  boiled  with  bacon,  pickled  pork,  tongue, 
or  pickled  beef. 

Turnips  must  be  boiled,  pulped,  dried,  and  mixed 
with  a little  milk  and  butter  over  the  lire.  They  are  not 
good  in  any  other  way  except  as  an  ingi-edient.  They 
are  generally  too  harsh  and  watery  to  be  eaten  with  white 
sauce  or  melted  butter. 

Carrots,  when  boiled,  are  good  with  white  sauce  a-la- 
maitre-d’hfitel,  or  fried  iu  batter. 

Parsnips  boiled,  are  excellent  with  white  sauce,  or  a-la- 
maitre-d’hotel ; fried  in  batter  they  are  also  very  delicate. 

Asparagus  should  be  boiled  in  salted  water,  and  served 
up  on  toast  with  melted  butter  or  white  sauce ; the  latter 
in  preference. 

Sea  Cale The  same  as  asparagus. 

Celery. — This  vegetable  is  more  frequently  eaten  raw. 
When  dressed,  it  is  stimulating  and  easy  of  digestion,  and 
is  admirable  for  persons  debilitated  by  excess.  Take  the 
largest  and  whitest  heads.  Stew  them  in  a little  water, 
with  some  salt  and  a small  bit  of  butter  in  it.  Serve 
them  up  with  white  sauce.  They  may  be  also  bleached, 
•md  stewed  in  good  gravy,  thickened  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  flavoured  with  a little  lemon  juice. 

Cucumbers. — Cucumbers  in  England  are  generally 
eaten  raw  ; a very  reprehensible  practice,  as  they  frequently 
cause  considerable  disturbance  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Cooked,  they  form  an  admirable  article  of  diet. 

Stuffed  Cucumbers. — The  cucumbers  may  be  used 
in  this  form  even  when  old  and  yellow.  Throw  each,  as  it 
is  peeled,  into  salt  and  water.  When  they  are  all  peeled, 
take  out  the  seeds,  bleach  them,  and  put  them  into  cold 
water  to  cool.  Drain  them,  and  when  quite  dry,  fill  them 
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with  forcemeat  from  the  jar.  Put  a layer  of  fat  bacon  at 
the  bottom  of  a stewpan,  place  the  cucumbers  over  it,  cover 
them  with  fat  bacon,  moisten  with  a little  broth,  season  it 
and  stew  gently  till  they  are  tender.  This  liquor  may  re- 
turn to  the  stock  pot.  In  the  mean  time,  make  a white 
sauce  ; moisten  with  a little  broth,  and  add  a small  bit  of 
turkey  or  fowl  dripping;  season  ; reduce  almost  to  a glaze, 
and  cover  the  cucumbers  with  it.  Or  else  make  a brown 
sauce,  which  moisten  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  broth, 
and  reduce  to  a glaze,  and  continue  to  moisten  with  gravy. 
Thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  and  add  if  you  can  a 
little  clarified  poultry  dripping. 

Cucumbers  a la  poulette. — Peel  the  cucumbers, 
cut  them  into  slices,  and  let  them  soak  during  half  an 
hour  in  salt  and  vinegar.  Then  put  them  with  some 
butter  into  a stewpan,  and  fry  them  till  they  are  white. 
Dredge  over  them  some  flour,  and  moisten  with  stock 
broth.  Let  them  stew  gently  until  the  sauce  is  suffi- 
ciently reduced,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  break.  Season 
with  pepper  and  salt  and  a lump  of  sugar.  When  done, 
add  chopped  parsley,  and  a liaison  with  yolk  of  egg  only. 

Vegetable  Marrow  may  be  eaten  plain  boiled,  with 
butter  or  white  sauce,  or  dressed  in  the  modes  directed 
for  cucumbers. 

French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  green  may 
be  served  with  white  sauce  or  melted  butter,  or  cold  as  a 
salad,  with  the  addition  of  chopped  parsley  and  chervil. 
To  constitute  varieties,  they  may  be  flavoured  with 
poultry  dripping. 

Green  Peas. — The  fine  flavour  of  this  vegetable,  when 
young  and  boiled  according  to  the  English  mode,  is  lost 
in  the  water.  The  water  to  boil  them  should  always  be 
salted,  and  an  onion  and  some  mint  added  to  it. 
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Peas  Stewed  with  Bacon. — This  is  an  excellent  and 
substantial  dish  for  a large  family.  Cut  a pound  of  bacon 
into  bits  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide:  Put  over 

them  three  quarts  of  peas  well  drained,  over  these  a dozen 
young  onions  split,  and  a cabbage  lettuce  cut  small.  Add 
also  a wineglassful  of  water,  and  two  lumps  of  sugar.  Set 
the  stewpau  over  a slow  fire.  When  the  lettuce  is 
moistened  and  shrunk  down,  toss  the  stewpan  till  the  peas 
are  uppermost  and  the  lettuce  concealed.  Let  the  whole 
continue  to  stew  gently.  Add  what  seasoning  is  neces- 
sary, and  when  done,  put  a thickening  of  flour  aud  butter. 
Stew  till  the  flour  is  done.  For  a smaller  family,  less  may 
be  done  ; but  this  dish  is  good  warmed  up. 

Stewed  Peas. — A more  refined  dish  than  the  last, 
Throw  your  peas  into  an  earthen  pan  with  plenty  of  cold 
water.  Put  into  the  water  a lump  of  fresh  butter,  and 
handle  the  peas  with  it  in  the  water,  until  they  stick  to- 
gether. Then  drain  them  into  a colander.  Put  them 
as  they  are  into  a stewpan,  with  a bunch  of  parsley  and 
green  onions.  Let  them  stew  gently  until  they  are  quite 
green.  Take  out  the  parsley  and  onions,  sprinkle  very 
little  flour  over  them,  and  stir  them  well.  Now  pour 
boiling  water  over  them  until  they  are  just  covered.  Let 
the  water  boil  rapidly  over  a brisk  fire  until  it  is  all  reduced. 
When  there  is  no  more  liquor  in  the  peas,  put  into  them  a 
small  lump  of  sugar  dipped  in  wfater,  then  season  them  with 
salt.  Now  take  a good  lump  of  butter  kneaded  with 
flour,  and  put  it  to  the  peas  whilst  they  are  boiling.  Shake 
them  about  until  they  are  properly  thickened.  Then  serve 
them  up.  There  should  not  beany  sauce  in  peas  thus  px-e- 
pared.  The  preparation  of  this  dish  requires  taste,  skill, 
and  experience. 

Peasant’s  Peas. — Put  the  peas  handled  with  butter 
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as  before  directed  into  a stewpan  with  a bunch  of  parsley, 
some  young  onions  quartered,  aud  a cabbage-lettuce 
broken  into  bits.  Put  also  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them 
stew  very  slowly  without  any  more  water  than  these  vege- 
tables yield,  unless  they  become  very  dry,  when  you  may 
add  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  water  or  broth.  When  they 
are  done  enough,  take  out  the  bunch  of  parsley  and  serve 
them  up. 

Puree  of  Green  Peas. — When  peas  are  beginning  to 
get  old  they  should  be  boiled  and  made  into  purde. 

Windsor  Beans. — These  are  very  good  boiled  and 
served  up  with  parsley  and  butter,  or  else  a-la-poulette, 
or  a-la-maitre-d’hdtel. 

Lettuce  is  very  good  stewed,  drained,  and  eaten  with 
white  sauce.  When  used  for  salad  it  should  never  be  cut 
very  small,  as  is  the  usual  practice  in  England. 
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Macaroni. — This  is  an  excellent  thing  to  begin 
dinner  with  now  and  then,  instead  of  soup.  There  should 
be  a macaroni  day  once  a week.  The  macaroni  should 
be  served  up  in  a soup  tureen.  Ordinary  macaroni  is 
very  simply  prepared.  Choose  the  small  yellow  maca- 
roni, which  is  the  true  Neapolitan.  Strew  it  into  boiling 
salted  water,  and  boil  it  until  it  is  tender,  but  without 
breaking.  Put  it  into  a colander  to  drain.  Then  place 
in  the  tureen  a layer  of  macaroni  and  a layer  of  grated 
cheese,  and  so  on  alternately  until  the  tureen  is  full, 
covering  the  top  with  grated  cheese.  Before  it  is  helped, 
let  it  be  well  mixed.  It  ought  to  be  served  in  soup 
plates. 

Neapolitan  Macaroni.— Boil  the  paste  as  before 
directed,  and  on  being  put  into  the  colander,  run  a little  cold 
water  through  it.  This  will  scarcely  affect  its  temperature. 
Then  let  the  tureen  receive  alternately  until  it  is  full,  a layer 
of  macaroni,  a layer  of  gravy  from  the  stufato  of  beef  (see 
page  66),  and  a layer  of  grated  Parmasan  or  other  cheese. 
Put  it  into  the  oven  or  before  the  fire  for  ten  minutes  or 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  keeping  the  tureen  covered.  These 
are  the  only  modes  in  which  the  Italians  dress  macaroni, 
and  both  preparations  are  eaten  at  the  commencement  of 
dinner.  The  flat  paste  is  not  so  good  as  the  pipe  maca- 
roni ; but  is  dressed  in  the  same  way. 

Macaroni  a la  Franqaise. — This  is  a second 
course  dish.  Put  the  boiled  macaroni  into  a dish  in 
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which  it  is  to  be  served,  and  which  is  usually  of  silver  or 
plated.  Add  to  it  plenty  of  fresh  butter,  cream,  and 
grated  cheese.  Put  it  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven  till 
the  upper  surface  is  of  a nice  brown. 

Parmasan  Cheese  is  assuredly  the  best  for  maca- 
roni, and  all  other  culinary  preparations  of  cheese  ; but 
the  small  Dutch  cheeses,  when  very  dry,  answer  the  pur- 
pose extremely  well.  Even  any  kind  of  English  cheese, 
leftin  a dry  place  until  it  is  hard,  will  do  ; but  Dutch  cheese 
is  the  cheapest,  besides  being  the  best  next  to  Parmasan. 
A little  of  the  latter,  say  a third,  may  be  mixed  with  any 
kind  of  grated  cheese,  and  few  will  discover  that  any 
other  than  Parmasan  has  been  used.  Dutch  cheeses  may 
be  put  by  to  dry  for  this  purpose. 

Spoon  Puddings. — An  excellent  substitute  for  maca- 
roni at  the  beginning  of  dinner.  Make  a very  light  batter 
with  an  egg,  some  flour,  a little  water  and  some  salt. 
Have  ready  a stewpan  of  boiling  water,  and  as  it  boils 
drop  in  spoonful  after  spoonful  of  the  batter.  Each 
spoonful  forms  a small  pudding.  They  are  done  imme- 
diately. Drain  them  rapidly,  dish  them  while  very  hot, 
put  some  fresh  butter  to  them,  and  when  this  is  melted, 
strew  over  them  some  grated  cheese. 

Savoury  Rice. — Let  the  rice  swell  and  boil,  as  before 
directed,  page  44,  in  rich  broth  ; then  evaporate  the  broth, 
add  to  the  rice  pepper  and  salt,  some  fresh  butter,  and 
some  goose  dripping,  or  the  dripping  of  other  poultry. 

Rice  and  Cheese. — Prepare  the  rice  as  above,  and 
mix  with  it  fresh  butter  and  grated  cheese,  covering  the 
top  with  the  latter. 

Crust  G ratine. —There  is,  in  most  families,  con- 
siderable waste  in  bread.  Let  all  the  dry  pieces  of  bread 
usually  wasted,  be  put  by,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  a 
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very  delicious  dish  may  be  made  of  them,  either  for 
breakfast  or  for  lunch.  Put  the  crusts  together  into  a 
stewpan,  and  with  them  as  much  stock  broth  as  will 
saturate  them.  Let  them  stew  after  they  have  absorbed 
the  broth,  until  they  become  almost  dry.  Then  mix  with 
them,  stirring  them  well  up,  some  clarified  dripping  of 
goose  or  other  poultry,  and  season  to  your  taste.  Let 
them  fry  gently  in  this  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  This 
preparation  must  be  eaten  quite  hot. 

Cheese  Balls. — When  you  have  any  puff  paste  left, 
roll  it  out  very  thin.  Have  ready  some  grated  cheese,  a 
little  butter,  mustard,  pepper,  and  salt,  mixed  and  formed 
into  balls  about  the  size  of  a bantam’s  egg.  Cover  these 
balls  with  the  rolled  paste,  flattening  one  end  to  make  them 
stand  upright.  Bake  them  on  a tin,  and  serve  them  hot. 
They  are  soon  done. 

Bonne  Bouche  of  Cheese Toast  a pretty  thick 

slice  of  bread,  and  while  hot  saturate  it  with  butter. 
Strew  over  it  grated  cheese  as  thick  as  the  bread,  and 
season  with  a little  pepper  and  mace.  Melt  the  cheese 
with  a salamander,  or  with  the  kitchen  poker  made  red 
hot ; then  lay  on  another  coating  of  cheese  ; melt  this  also, 
and  if  the  melted  cheese  is  not  yet  thick  enough,  add  a 
third.  This  is  far  preferable  to  toasting  the  cheese  in  the 
usual  manner. 
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PREPARATION  OF  SWEET  FOOD. 

This  branch  of  cookery  comprehends  the  prepar- 
ing of  dishes  for  second  courses,  with  a base  of  sugar 
instead  of  salt.  These,  and  some  of  the  smaller  and 
more  delicate  dishes  of  animal  flesh,  are  termed  by 
the  French  entremets  (Anglice,  bet  ween- meats),  serv- 
ing to  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  entrees  (en- 
trances) or  principal  dishes,  and  prevent  that  solid 
and  compact  stowing  produced  in  the  stomach  by 
butcher’s  meat  alone,  to  the  great  distress  of  the 
gastric  organs,  and  engendering  the  repletion  and 
apoplexy,  which  often  play  a part  in  the  last  act  of 
nature’s  tragedy. 

Sweet  dishes,  though  merely  a luxury  in  human 
food,  are,  when  not  taken  to  excess,  powerful  aids  to 
the  duties  of  the  stomach,  and  though  not  positively 
necessary  to  a dinner,  are  a great  improvement  to  it. 
The  art  of  producing  this  kind  of  food  requires  no 
very  extensive  development,  and  will  be  here  briefly 
described  under  four  heads : — Creams,  Jellies, 
Miscellaneous  Dishes,  and  Sweet  Pastry. 


CREAMS. 

T he  principle  of  these  preparations  is  a combina- 
tion of  milk  and  eggs.  In  the  more  expensive  ela- 
borations of  the  wealthy,  in  whose  kitchens  the  most 
unnecessary  waste  is  often  found,  milk  mixed  with 
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fin  equal  quantity  of  milk-cream,  is  used  with  eggs 
only.  But  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  France 
make  equally  nice  creams  without  milk-cream,  and 
by  using  a little  flour  and  fresh  eggs.  Of  course  the 
latter  practice  is  recommended  in  the  present  work. 

Orange-flower  Cream. — This  is  the  most  common 
of  the  white  creams,  and  can  he  made  at  little  expense. 
Dilute  a tablespoonful  of  the  finest  sifted  flour  in  a little 
cold  milk,  adding  to  it  a pinch  of  finely  sifted  salt;  Put 
over  the  fire  in  a very  clean  stewpan,  a quart  of  the  best 
fresh  milk  you  can  obtain,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon  in  it. 
Stir  it  now  and  then  to  prevent  the  cream  from  settling  at 
the  top.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  put  in  the  diluted  flour. 
Stir  this  one  way  until  it  boils,  and  let  it  boil  for  a few 
minutes  until  it  has  acquired  some  consistency  ; then  re- 
move it  from  the  fire,  and  take  out  the  cinnamon.  In  the 
meanwhile,  dissolve  in  as  little  water  as  will  suffice,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  to  sweeten  the 
cream.  Into  this  put  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water.  Beat  up  the 
whole  well  together.  When  the  cream  is  taken  from  the 
fire,  pour  in  this  mixture  suddenly,  and  stir  it  well  round  ; 
then  replace  the  stewpan  on  the  fire,  which  must  be  very 
slow,  and  stir  it  gently  until  the  cream  is  of  a proper 
thickness ; but  be  careful  that  it  does  not  boil,  or  even 
approach  the  boiling  point,  else  it  would  be  spoiled.  When 
the  cream  is  done,  pour  it  into  the  dish  or  glass  in  which 
it  is  to  appear  at  table,  and  put  it  to  cool  in  a place  where 
the  vapours  of  no  other  culinary  preparation  can  affect  it. 
Make  it  five  or  six  hours  before  it  is  wanted.  If  you  put 
the  cream  into  cut  glass,  let  it  cool  sufficiently  first  to  avoid 
all  danger  of  breakage.  Warm  the  glass  also  gradually. 
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You  may  ornament  this  or  any  other  white  cream,  by 
drawing  upon  its  surface,  after  it  is  cold,  fanciful  figures 
with  burnt  sugar.  If  you  have  none  at  hand,  a little  may 
be  made  a-la-minule,  by  putting  into  an  iron  spoon  a lump 
of  sugar  dissolved  in  a little  water,  and  reducing  it  to 
caramel  over  the  fire.  You  may  ornament  the  surface 
likewise  with  sugar  plums  or  comfits  of  various  colours. 
Bu  twhen  the  cream  is  for  family  use,  of  course  it  had 
better  be  sent  up  plain. 

Frangipan. — Make  the  cream  as  above.  When  done 
and  taken  off  the  fire,  stir  into  it  half  a dozen  large  mac- 
caroons,  pounded  and  mixed  with  a little  finely  rasped 
lemon  peel.  When  this  cream  is  cold,  garnish  it  with 
bleached  almonds  cut  in  halves,  and  stuck  all  over  it, 
taking  one  bitter  to  four  sweet,  and  so  arranging  them  that 
in  helping  the  cream,  each  guest  shall  receive  a due  pro- 
portion of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds. 

Coffee  Cream. — Boil  a pint  of  milk.  Roast  over  a 
slow  fire  a quarter  of  a pound  of  coffee  berries  in  an  omelet 
pan,  with  a very  small  bit  of  fresh  butter,  until  they  are 
of  a nice  brown  colour,  and  not  black.  Throw  them  burn- 
ing hot  into  the  boiling  milk  ; let  it  take  one  boil ; then 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  keep  it  closely  covered,  and  let 
the  berries  infuse  until  it  is  quite  cold.  Just  before  you 
want  to  use  it.  take  out  the  berries.  Now  dilute  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  in  some  fresh  cold  milk,  with  a pinch  of 
salt.  Put  also  over  the  fire  in  a stewpan  a pint  of  fresh 
milk.  When  this  boils  stir  in  the  diluted  flour.  Stir 
until  it  boils,  then  add  the  milk  in  which  the  coffee  was 
infused.  Continue  stirring,  and  when  both  are  incorpo- 
rated, and  just  before  the  mixture  boils,  remove  it  from 
the  fire.  Add  the  eggs  and  sugar  without  orange-flower 
water,  and  proceed  as  before  directed. 
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Tea  Cream. — Proceed  as  in  tlie  last,  but  instead  of 
coffee,  put  one  tablespoonful  of  green,  and  two  of  black 
tea.  Before  you  use  the  milk  in  which  the  tea  has  been 
infused,  strain  it  through  a tammy. 

Chocolate  Cream. — Instead  of  flour,  rasp  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  vanilla  or  any  other  chocolate,  into  sufficient 
water  to  dissolve  it.  Put  a pinch  of  salt  into  the  milk. 
When  it  boils,  add  the  dissolved  chocolate,  and  mill  it  well 
with  a chocolate  mill  until  it  is  sufficiently  boiled.  If  not 
thick  enough,  add  a little  flour  diluted  in  cold  milk.  Put 
in  the  eggs  and  sugar  as  usual,  but  without  orange-flower 
water. 

Lemon  Cream. — Into  the  milk  put  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  a stick  of  cinnamon.  Take  these  out  before 
you  add  the  egg  mixture  in  which  there  must  be  no 
orange-flower  water. 

Orange  cream  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  lemon. 

Italian  cream  may  be  made  by  putting  to  the  milk 
the  rind  of  an  orange  and  the  rind  of  a lemon 

Peach  cream.— Boil  a couple  of  peach  leaves  in  the 
milk,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon  and  a bit  of  lemon  peel. 

Vanilla  cream  is  made  by  boiling  in  the  milk  a 
couple  of  sticks  of  vanilla,  without  cinnamon.  The 
orange-flower  water  may  be  added  or  not  to  the  eggs. 

Creams  in  moulds. — When  any  of  the  above  creams 
are  required  to  be  made  in  moulds  and  turned  out  when 
cold,  you  must  use  a solution  of  isinglass  after  the  egg  has 
been  stirred  in.  The  isinglass  must  be  added  over  the 
fire  ; and  you  can  ascertain  when  there  is  sufficient  only 
by  taking  a little  in  a spoon,  and  cooling  it  by  putting 
the  spoon  on  cold  water,  in  which  some  saltpetre  is  in 
the  process  of  solution,  or  on  ice.  When  the  test  is  satis- 
factory, pour  the  cream  into  the  moulds. 
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To  dissolve  Isinglass. — This  is  a delicate  operation, 
and  requires  care.  Into  a pint  and  a quarter  of  cold 
water  put  a teaspoonful  of  white  of  egg.  Beat  them 
together  until  the  liquid  is  white.  Put  this  into  a stew- 
pan  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  isinglass ; cover  the 
vessel  and  set  it  over  the  least  possible  quantity  of  lighted 
charcoal.  It  will  melt  slowly.  Be  very  careful  it  does 
not  burn,  for  you  would  then  have  to  begin  again  ; other- 
wise the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  burnt  solution  would  be 
communicated  to  your  cream  or  jellies,  and  would  spoil 
them.  As  we  have  before  stated,  the  quantity  of  this  solu- 
tion necessary  can  only  be  known  by  actual  experiment,  as 
the  same  quantity  does  not  always  produce  the  same  effect. 
Be  careful  to  use  but  a little  at  a time  lest  you  add  too  much. 
If  you  dissolve  a greater  quantity  of  isinglass,  do  not  use 
any  more  than  a teaspoonful  of  the  white  of  egg.  Run  the 
solution  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  bright. 

Snow  Eggs. — Take  a quantity  of  white  of  egg  greater 
than  the  yolks,  if  you  have  it  to  spare.  Whip  it  up  to  a 
very  fine  froth.  It  will  require  a great  deal  of  beating. 
Put  a quart  of  milk  to  boil  in  a large  stewpan.  When 
it  boils,  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  as  many 
spoonfuls  of  the  whipped  white  of  egg  as  will  float  upon  it 
without  touching  each  other.  These  are  soon  poached  by 
the  milk,  and  then  resemble  flakes  of  snow.  As  each  is 
done,  take  it  off  the  milk,  and  place  it  on  a sieve  to 
drain.  When  the  whole  of  the  snow  is  poached,  put  a 
pinch  of  salt  into  the  milk,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  pour 
into  it  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  beaten  up  as  before  directed 
with  sugar  and  orange-flower  water.  Put  it  again  over 
the  fire,  and  stir  it  until  the  cream  is  formed.  Of  course 
it  will  not  be  so  thick  as  the  other  creams,  because  it 
contains  no  flour.  Pour  it  into  the  dish  of  porcelain  or 
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cut  glass  in  which  it  is  to  appear  at  table,  and  when  quite 
cold,  put  the  snow  to  float  upon  it,  taking  care  that  the 
cream  is  wholly  masked.  In  helping  it,  serve  the  cream 
as  sauce  to  the  snow. 

Fruit  Creams The  best  way  to  make  these  is  to  put 

jam  into  glasses,  and  natural  cream  or  Devonshire  clotted 
cream  over  the  preserves. 

Spinach  Cream. — Instead  of  orange  flower  water, 
beat  up  with  the  egg  and  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  spinach. 

Pistachio  Cream — Bleach  six  ounces  of  pistachio 
nuts,  and  beat  them  up  in  a mortar  with  a couple  of 
spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  or  orange-flower  water.  Mix  this 
with  the  eggs  and  sugar.  1 

Crackling  Cream — Beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  in  a 
deep  round  dish,  and  pour  upon  them  gradually  while  beat- 
ing them  a pint  of  new  milk,  adding  powdered  sugar,  a little 
rasped  lemon-peel,  and  some  powdered  cinnamon.  Set  the 
dish  over  a stove,  and  keep  stirring  until  the  cream  begins 
to  form.  Then  slacken  the  fire,  and  continue  to  stir,  turn- 
ing the  cream  along  to  the  sides  of  the  dish  until  scarcely 
any  remains  at  the  bottom.  Keep  thus  a border  round  the 
top,  but  be  careful  that  the  cream  does  not  burn.  When 
it  is  thick  and  adheres  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  give  it 
a colour  with  a salamander,  then  carefully  loosen  the 
border  with  the  point  of  a knife,  without  breaking  it. 
Take  it  out  entire,  then  put  it  back  into  the  dish  ; set  this 
in  the  oven,  and  let  the  cream  dry  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
very  small  bulk.  This  is  a very  refined  and  delicious 
variety,  very  little  known. 

Arrow-root  Creams The  whole  of  the  above- 

mentioned  creams  may  be  made  with  arrow-root,  or  the 
farina  of  potatoes,  instead  of  flour  ; but  much  less  must 
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be  used  than  of  this  latter  substance,  or  they  would  be  too 
thick. 

Custards. — These  require  cream,  but  not  so  much  as 
is  generally  used.  Half  a pint  of  cream  to  three  pints  of 
milk  will  do  very  well.  No  flour  is  used  in  making 
custards.  Boil  the  milk  with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  a bit  of 
lemon-peel,  a couple  of  peach  leaves  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Add 
the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  beaten  up  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  dissolved  sugar.  Proceed  as  directed  for  cream.  When 
done  fill  the  custard  glasses. 

Coffee  Custards. — Let  the  coffee  infuse  in  the  whole 
quart  of  milk  and  cream.  When  cold,  strain  it,  and  add 
the  eggs  &c.,  as  for  cream. 

Chocolate  Custards — Proceed  as  directed  for  cho- 
colate cream,  and  fill  the  custard  glasses. 

Tea  Custards  are  made  by  infusing  tea  in  the  milk 
and  cream. 

Vanilla  Custards  are  produced  by  boiling  a couple 
of  sticks  of  vanilla  in  the  milk  and  cream. 

Ratafia  Custards  are  made  by  adding  some  pounded 
macaroons. 

Baked  Custards. — Put  the  custards  into  China  cups, 
and  bake  them  in  an  oven. 

Petits  Pots. — Cover  each  filled  custard  glass  or  cup  with 
white  paper  twisted  round  the  top.  Sta-nd  them  in  a large 
stewpan,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  come  half  way  to  the 
surface  of  the  cups.  Let  the  water  boil  gently  until  a crust 
is  formed  on  the  custards.  If  the  glasses  are  thus  heated 
gradually  there  is  no  fear  of  their  breaking.  The  water  in 
the  stewpan  should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
glasses  when  they  are  put  in,  if  the  custards  are  not  yet 
cold. 
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The  principle  of  all  jellies  for  the  table  consists 
in  animal  gelatine,  the  gelatine  of  fish,  and  the  gela- 
tine of  vegetable  matter.  The  first  is  yielded  by  the 
feet  of  neats  and  calves,  and  by  hartshorn  shavings ; 
the  second  by  isinglass ; the  third  by  the  Iceland 
lichen  or  moss.  A lichen,  very  similar  to  this  latter, 
is  used  in  all  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  every  table  jelly  that  appears  at  the 
tables  of  the  Anglo-Indians  of  those  parts  of  our 
Indian  possessions. 

Calf’s  Foot  Jelly. — Scald  two  calf’s  feet  and  free 
them  from  the  blood.  Then  stew  them  gently  in  five 
pints  of  water,  until  the  feet  are  in  fragments,  and  the 
water  reduced  to  half  its  original  quantity.  Strain  the 
liquor  through  a sieve  ; when  cold  remove  the  fat,  separate 
the  jelly  from  the  sediment,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan, 
adding  to  it  when  melted,  some  sugar,  lemon-peel,  raisin, 
Malaga,  sherry  or  Madeira  wine — each  of  these  wines 
forming  a distinct  variety — lemon  juice,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  allspice.  Having  flavoured  to  your  satisfaction,  add  a 
small  pinch  of  isinglass,  and  break  into  the  jelly  four  very 
fresh  eggs.  Then  whip  the  mixture  over  the  fire  with  a rod 
wholly  free  from  grease.  Continue  your  flagellation  until 
the  jelly  begins  to  turn  white,  and  to  bubble  round  the  edges. 
At  this  juncture  take  it  off  the  fire,  cover  it  and  lay  some 
fire  on  the  cover  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the  steam, 
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which  would  'weaken  it.  Place  it  now  over  a very  slow  fire, 
and  let  it  simmer  an  hour  without  being  disturbed.  Run 
it  through  a jelly-bag  until  it  is  bright.  Then  put  it  into 
the  moulds. 

Any  portion  of  this  jelly  may  be  coloured  to  garnish 
the  remainder,  by  mixing  with  it  over  the  fire  a little  juice 
of  red  beet-root,  and  running  it  through  the  jelly  hag. 
Before  this  bag  is  used,  the  end  of  it  should  be  dipped  into 
hot  water  and  wrung  out,  and  the  jelly  poured  in  while 
the  bag  is  wet. 

Cow-heels  will  make  jelly  equally  good,  provided  they 
are  parboiled  in  water  with  a little  vinegar  in  it,  to 
destroy  the  peculiar  flavour  which  they  sometimes  possess. 
The  use  of  cow-heels  is  a considerable  saving,  as  they 
are  much  cheaper  than  calf’s  feet. 

Hartshorn  Jelly. — Half  a pound  of  hartshorn 
shavings  must  be  simmered  in  two  quarts  of  water  till 
half  the  liquid  is  evaporated.  Flavour  it  with  orange  or 
lemon  peel,  or  anything  else  you  please,  and  sweeten  it  to 
your  taste.  Clarify  it  with  the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten 
to  a froth.  Give  the  jelly  a few  boils  without  disturb- 
ing it,  and  then  run  it  through  the  jelly  bag  till  it  is 
clear. 

Fruit  Jellies. — Strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries, 
currants,  red,  white,  and  black,  and  cranberries,  will  make 
excellent  jellies.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  must  be  pressed 
out  and  mixed  with  clarified  boiling  syrup  enough  to 
sweeten  it.  Mix  dissolved  isinglass  with  it,  and  run  it 
clear  through  a jelly-bag. 

Orange  Jelly. — Grate  the  rinds,  an  equal  number  of 
each,  of  Seville  oranges,  sweet  oranges,  and  lemons,  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice ; add  to  the  juice  and  grated  rinds 
of  ever)'  six  oranges  and  lemons,  that  is  to  say  two  of 
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each  kind,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  dissolved  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  Clarify  and  boil  it  till  it 
almost  candies,  then  add  for  this  quantity  half  a pint  of 
the  solution  of  isinglass.  Give  it  a boil  or  two,  and  run 
it  through  the  hag  till  it  is  bright. 

Lemon  Jelly. — This  is  made  as  above,  but  with 
lemons  only. 

Moss  Jelly. — The  process  is  the  same  as  for  harts- 
horn jelly,  the  gelatine  being  extracted  from  the  lichen  by 
boiling.  You  may  flavour  it  as  you  please. 

Practice  alone  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  make  these 
jellies  in  perfection,  but  a few  trials  will  suffice  to  impart 
skill  and  experience,  and  consequently  talent  to  any  one 
of  ordinary  readiness.  If  any  difficulty  is  found  in  getting 
the  jellies  from  the  moulds,  wipe  round  these  latter  with 
a napkin  dipped  in  hot  water. 

Blanc-manger. — The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  this  preparation  is  unknown  in  French 
cookery.  It  is  true  that  a substance  called  blanc-manger 
was  discovered  by  Chaptal,  the  French  chemist ; but  it 
was  composed  of  an  emulsion  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds 
boiled  into  a jelly  with  hartshorn  shavings ; it  was  never 
adopted  by  the  French  cooks,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten 
in  France.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  any  French 
cookery  hook,  and  no  Frenchman  acquainted  with  Chap- 
tal’s invention  would  recognise  it  by  the  hybrid  name  of 
blamange,  by  which  it  is  called  in  this  country.  We,  how- 
ever, give  a receipt  for  the  preparation,  which  is  rather  a 
jelly  than  a cream,  and  should  be  made  stiff  enough  to 
defy  all  assaults  of  atmospheric  temperature. 

To  a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  dissolved  isinglass  indi- 
cated in  page  144,  add  a pint  and  half  of  milk  and  half 
a pint  of  cream.  Sweeten  this  to  your  taste,  flavour  it 
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with  peach  water,  and  stir  in  a few  bleached  bitter  almonds 
rubbed  to  a paste,  and  diluted  with  a little  of  the  milk. 
Let  it  boil  up,  then  put  it  into  the  moulds. 

Jellies  should  always  be  kept  upon  ice,  if  it  can  be 
obtained.  This  can  be  done  in  London,  as  most  of  the 
fishmongers  sell  ice  at  a very  reasonable  cost.  When  ice 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  moulds  or  dishes  may  be  placed 
in  water,  into  which  some  saltpetre  is  thrown.  Whilst 
the  saltpetre  is  dissolving,  a quantity  of  cold  is  given  out, 
which  produces  almost  as  low  a temperature  as  ice.  If 
much  saltpetre  is  used,  most  of  it  may  be  recovered  and 
may  serve  again,  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness 
over  the  fire.  This  is  the  common  practice  in  India  in 
every  Anglo-Indian  family,  where  saltpetre  is  used  to 
cool  the  water  and  the  wine. 
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Sweet  Spinach. — Put  into  a stewpan,  with  a bit  of 
fresh  butter,  some  spinach  paste  made  as  directed  in  page 
128.  Let  it  sweat  over  a very  slow  fire  till  quite  dry; 
then  mix  with  it  half  a spoonful  of  fine  flour,  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  sufficient  grated  loaf  sugar-  to  sweeten  it.  Add 
half  a pint  of  cream,  or  half  cream  and  half  milk.  Let  it 
stew  gently  till  done,  and  serve  it  with  sippets,  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg  over  it. 

Sweet  Green  Peas. — The  peas  must  be  very  young. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a bit  of  fresh  butter,  a pinch 
of  salt,  a tablespoonful  of  water,  and  a couple  of  cloves, 
and  a bit  of  mace  tied  together,  which  must  be  taken  out 
before  the  liaison  is  added.  When  the  peas  are  beginning 
to  get  tender,  add  half  a pint  of  cream,  or  milk  and  cream 
and  some  pounded  sugar.  So  soon  as  the  peas  are  quite 
tender  and  almost  dry,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and,  when 
cool  enough,  stir  in  a liaison  made  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  beaten  up  with  a little  nutmeg. 

Sweet  Omelets. — Break  the  eggs  into  a basin,  and 
beat  them  up  with  a small  pinch  of  salt,  and  some  pounded 
loaf  sugar  dissolved  in  a tablespoonful  of  soft- water.  The 
omelets  must  be  made  small  and  thin,  and  fried  on  both 
sides.  When  done,  any  kind  of  jam,  except  black  currant, 
is  spread  over  them,  and  they  are  then  rolled  up. 

French  Pancakes — Everybody  knows  how  to  make 
English  pancakes  ; the  French  mode  of  making  them  will 
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be  therefore  the  only  one  here  indicated.  Put  into  an 
earthenware  basin  three  ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  the  finest  sifted  flour,  two  or  three  pounded 
macaroons  made  of  bitter  almonds,  a pinch  of  salt,  half 
a dessert-spoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  the  yolks  of 
five  fresh  eggs,  a pint  of  milk,  and  half  a pint  of  cream. 
Beat  the  whole  well  together  into  a very  thin  batter. 
Melt  a little  lard  or  clarified  butter,  the  former  in  pre- 
ference, and  when  boiling  pour  upon  it  -with  a scoup  of 
writing  paper  the  least  quantity  of  the  liquid  batter,  which 
will  spread  all  over  the  pan.  Fry  the  pancakes  only  on 
one  side.  Lay  the  first  in  a dish  on  an  inverted  plate, 
and  the  others  over  it.  These  pancakes  may  be  eaten 
with  sugar  and  lemon  juice,  or  with  sugar  only ; or  else 
they  may  be  rolled  up  with  jam  like  sweet  omelets. 

Apple  Fritters. — The  above  batter  is  the  best ; but 
for  these  fritters,  make  it  in  the  least  degree  thicker  ; but  if 
the  expense  is  too  great,  make  a plainer  batter  of  eggs, 
flour,  and  milk,  with  a small  pinch  of  salt  and  sugar  to 
your  taste.  Peel  and  core  the  apples,  cut  them  into  slices, 
put  them  into  the  batter,  and  take  up  each  with  a spoon. 
Fry  in  lard  or  clarified  butter.  Any  fruit  of  a convenient 
form  may  be  used  for  fritters,  and  excellent  ones  may  be 
made  of  pumpkin.  When  dished  they  should  be  sprinkled 
with  pounded  sugar,  and  cinnamon. 

Souffles  of  all  kinds  are  made  in  a souffle  dish:  It  is 

generally  of  tin,  and  circular  ; and  when  used  is  rendered 
deeper  with  paper,  otherwise  the  souffld  instead  of  rising 
would  run  over.  The  best  way  to  know  the  form  is  to 
see  one  at  a French  restaurateur’s,  or  pastry-cook’s.  If 
the  souffle  is  not  served  up  the  very  instant  it  is  done,  it 
will  sink,  and  be  worthless. 

Potato  Souffle — Take  out  the  mealy  part  of  a 
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dozen  baked  potatoes,  and  mix  it  with  half  a pint  of 
milk  or  cream  boiled  with  the  peel  of  a lemon,  adding  a 
pinch  of  salt,  three  ounces  of  fx-esh  butter,  and  a little 
sugar,  for  it  is  a sweet  dish  ; but  the  less  sugar  there  is 
in  it,  the  better  the  souffl6  rises.  Put  into  the  mixture 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  incorporate  them  with  it.  Beat 
well,  and  for  a long  time,  the  white  of  six  eggs  ; mix 
them  very  lightly  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  pour  the 
whole  very  gently  into  a souffle  dish,  and  set  it  in  the 
oven.  When  done  sprinkle  it  with  powdered  loaf  sugar. 

Omelet  Souffle. — Put  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  into 
one  basin,  and  the  whites  into  another.  Put  a spoonful 
of  very  strong  orange  flower  water  with  the  former,  also 
a pinch  of  salt,  and  the  least  quantity  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar  that  will  sweeten  the  omelet.  Beat  up  the  whites 
to  a froth,  which  will  occupy  some  time,  as  they  must  be 
extremely  well  beaten  with  a whisk.  Mix  these  whites 
with  the  yolks  very  lightly.  Now’  put  a piece  of  fresh 
butter  into  an  omelet  pan,  and  when  it  has  done  boiling 
pour  in  the  omelet;  when  the  bottom  has  become  firm, 
and  does  not  let  the  liquid  part  above  run  through,  turn 
it  over  cai’efully  into  the  omelet  dish.  Put  on  the  paper, 
set  the  dish  in  the  oven,  and  when  done,  send  it  up  with- 
out an  instant  of  delay.  The  omelet  souffle,  if  properly 
made,  will  rise  to  a surprising  height. 

Souffle  of  Rice. — Dilute  two  spoonfuls  of  ground 
rice  in  a little  miik,  and  boil  it  on  a slow  fire  till  it  is 
done.  Then  mix  with  it  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  first,  together 
with  sugai-,  salt,  orange  flower  water,  or  anything  else 
you  may  prefer  to  flavour  it  with.  Mix  lightly  with  it 
the  beaten  whites,  and  proceed  as  before  dii’ected. 

Bread  Souffle. — Into  boiled  milk-  and  cream( 
flavoured  in  any  of  the  modes  under-mentioned,  soak  the 
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crumb  of  three  French  rolls.  Rub  the  soaked  bread 
through  a sieve,  and  proceed  as  before  directed,  with  eggs, 
sugar,  and  in  short  the  whole  process  already  described 
for  making  souffles. 

Chocolate  Souffle. — Cut  into  little  slices  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  chocolate,  and  dissolve  it  over  the  fire  in 
a very  small  quantity  of  water.  When  entirely  melted 
add  it  to  the  milk  and  cream  of  the  bread  souffle,  which 
forms  the  substance  of  this  preparation.  Then  proceed 
as  before  directed. 

Vanilla  Souffle. — Boil  a couple  of  sticks  of  vanilla, 
and  one  of  cinnamon,  in  the  milk  and  cream  of  the  bread 
souffle.  In  this  way  the  cook  may  make  a great  variety 
of  souffles. 

Coffee  Souffle. — A quarter  of  a pound  of  coffee  is 
roasted  over  a slow  fire,  and  thrown  burning  hot  into 
the  boiling  milk  and  cream,  and  allowed  to  infuse  until 
the  flavour  is  properly  communicated. 

Glazed  Apples. — Put  some  apples,  without  peeling 
them,  with  equal  parts  of  water  and  white  wine  sufficient 
to  cover  them,  into  a stewpan,  adding  sugar,  mace,  allspice, 
a bit  of  lemon -peel,  and  two  or  three  apples  cut  in  thin 
slices.  Stew  the  whole  over  a very  slow  lire  ; when  the 
entire  apples  are  very  tender,  take  them  out  and  stand 
them  upright  in  a dish.  Then  strain  the  liquor  through 
a sieve,  pulping  through  it  the  pulp  of  the  sliced  apples. 
Put  the  liquor  again  over  the  fire,  reduce  it  briskly  to  a 
glaze,  and  pour  the  glaze  over  the  apples.  When  cold, 
put  a little  caramel  or.  burnt  sugar  over  the  eye  of  each 
apple. 

Trifle. — At  the  bottom  of  the  dish  lay  macaroons, 
and  ratafia  drops.  Pour  over  them  as  much  moun- 
tain, or  sweet  malmsey,  or  raisin  wine,  as  will  saturate 
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them:  Pour  over  this  a three-inch  layer  of  vanilla,  or 

chocolate,  or  coflee,  or  common  custard,  made  with  great 
liberality  in  eggs  ; upon  this  lay  raspberry  jam,  one  inch 
thick,  and  over  the  whole  a high  coating  of  whipped  cream, 
made  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  previously  of  very  rich 
cream,  the  whites  of  a couple  of  eggs,  a small  quantity 
of  either  of  the  above-mentioned  sweet  wines,  and  a little 
grated  lemon-peel,  all  beaten  up  with  a whisk. 

We  have  given  this  receipt,  although  the  trifle  is  a dish 
that  “ is  not  dreamt  of”  in  our  philosophy  of  cookery.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  have  it  at  all  parties  ; and  as  in  Eng- 
land fashion  governs  everything,  we  have  included  the 
objectionable  preparation  among  our  recipes. 

Rick  Pudding. — Boil  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  ground 
rice  diluted  in  a pint  of  milk.  Pour  it  into  a dish.  Beat 
up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  with  sufficient  sugar,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  orange  flower  water.  Pour  it  over  the  rice 
milk,  grate  some  nutmeg  over  it  and  bake  it.  Ilice  pud- 
ding may  be  also  made  by  boiling  some  whole  American 
rice  in  milk  till  reduced  to  a pap,  and  adding  eggs  and 
sugar  as  above  directed. 

Bread  Pudding. — Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  over  a 
rasped  French  roll  in  a pie-dish.  Then  proceed  with 
eggs  and  sugar  as  directed  for  rice  pudding. 

Charlotte. — This  dish  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Consort  of  George  III.,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated  by  a celebrated  French  cook,  living  under 
the  absolute  sway  of  the  Bourbon  sceptre,  but  whose 
name  has  perished  whilst  his  dish  has  remained.  The 
charlotte  is  made  in  a round  or  square  mould  of  tin, 
kept  together  by  means  of  a hoop,  which  is  taken  off  to 
let  the  preparation  escape  when  the  process  of  its  manu- 
facture is  complete.  Peel  and  cut  into  quarters  a dozen 
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fine  apples.  Ribstone  pippins  give  the  best  flavour.  Put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  half  the  rind  of  a lemon,  sufficient 
pounded  loaf  sugar,  some  cinnamon , and  a lump  of  very- 
fresh  butter.  Let  them  stew  together  over  a slow  fire, 
keeping  the  stewpan  covered,  and  taking  care  that  its 
contents  do  not  burn.  When  the  apples  are  nearly  done, 
remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  mix  with  them  a half 
pound  pot  of  apricot  marmalade,  and  at  your  will,  one  of 
strawberry  jam.  Line  the  mould  all  over  with  slices  of 
bread  dipped  into  melted  butter,  and  pour  the  fruit  mix- 
ture into  it.  Cover  the  mixture  also  with  slices  of  bread 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Bake  the  charlotte  till 
the  bread  is  very  crisp.  Take  it  out  of  the  mould,  put 
upon  the  top  any  ornament  you  please.  Serve  it  up  hot. 
Jn  making  this  dish,  the  intelligent  cook  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  fruit  mixture  must  not  escape  through  any 
interstices  left  between  the  slices  of  bread.  Therefore, 
the  best  way  to  line  the  mould  is  to  place  the  edge  of  one 
slice  over  that  of  the  next,  so  that  it  shall  lap  over  like 
t-he  planks  of  a vessel  said  to  be  clinker-built.  When 
the  charlotte  is  baked,  it  will  all  hold  together  after  it 
quits  the  mould. 

Plum  Pudding  should  be  made  with  little  if  any  flour, 
but  with  grated  stale  bread.  Three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  bread,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  a pound  of  suet, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  raisins,  lemon-peel,  one  egg, 
some  pounded  sugar,  some  pounded  cinnamon,  and  mace, 
all  the  latter  ingredients  according  to  the  taste  and  expe- 
rience of  the  cook,  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  milk  to  make 
it  of  a proper  consistency — such  are  the  elements  of  a 
plum  pudding. 

Mixed  French  Pudding.— Beat  up  eight  eggs,  and 
mix  with  them  half  a pound  of  the  crumb  of  stale  French 
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rolls,  six  ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  two  ounces  of  currants 
picked,  well  washed  and  dried,  half  a pound  of  apples 
minced  as  small  as  possible,  half  a pound  of  finely  shred 
suet,  some  pounded  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  half  a 
glass  of  brandy.  Boil  this  for  three  hours  in  a well-floured 
cloth,  and  serve  it  with  sweet  wine  sauce  in  a tureen. 

' Prussian  Flumoney. — Take  a third  of  the  quantity 
of  isinglass  dissolved,  as  directed  page  144,  and  add  to  it 
half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  Cape 
wine,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  the  juice 
and  rind  of  a lemon.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  pour  into 
it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beaten  to  an  even  consistence. 
Stir  the  whole  till  it  boils.  Then  run  it  through  a jelly 
bag  till  it  is  clear.  When  cold  put  it  into  moulds. 

Cheap  Pudding Put  a pint  of  milk  to  boil,  and  in 

it  a quarter  of  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon. Let  these  boil  during  ten  minutes  ; then  take  out 
the  cinnamon  and  lemon-peel,  pour  the  boiling  milk  over 
the  crumb  of  two  French  rolls,  and  let  the  whole  soak  until 
it  has  become  a pap.  Rub  it  then  through  a sieve,  milk  and 
all.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  add  to  it  five  eggs  beaten  as 
for  an  omelet,  and  likewise  a tablespoonful  of  brandy. 
Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  sweeten  it  with  sifted 
loaf  sugar.  Pour  it  into  a baking  dish,  and  put  over  it  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  very  fresh  butter  melted  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream.  Bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  ; it 
will  take  about  half  an  hour. 

Puffs  are  made  on  the  principle  of  the  soufHt's,  though 
they  do  not  fall.  They  may  be  flavoured  with  orange 
flower  water,  rose  water,  almonds,  vanilla,  and  a thousand 
other  things  to  the  cook’s  fancy.  They  are  thus  made  : — ■ 
Beat  up  three  eggs,  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
half  a pint  of  cream,  a small  pinch  of  salt,  and  a couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water  or  any  other  fiavour- 
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ing  liquid,  together  with  a sufficiency  of  pounded  loaf 
sugar.  They  must  not  be  too  sweet,  and  like  the  souffles, 
the  less  sugar  they  contain  the  better  they  rise.  Still  they 
must  have  sufficient  to  make  them  sweet.  Put  th-is  batter 
into  small  buttered  custard  cups  ; they  must  be  about  half 
full.  Set  the  puffs  in  the  oven  ; when  they  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  cup  they  are  done.  Serve  them  up  strewed  with 
pounded  sugar. 

Curd  Puffs. — Warm  a quart  of  milk  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  milk  from  the  cow,  and  stir  into  it  a little  rennet. 
When  the  curd  is  come,  break  it  and  set  it  in  a coarse 
cloth  to  drain.  When  dry,  rub  it  through  a sieve,  and 
add  to  it  ten  ounces  of  grated  stale  French  roll,  three 
ounces  of  butter,  half  of  a nutmeg  grated,  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  also  grated,  a tablespoonful  of  Cape  wine,  and 
sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  it.  Butter  the  custard  cups,  let 
them  be  a little  more  than  half  full,  and  bake  the  puffs, 
for  forty  minutes. 

Roll  Pudding. — Boil  a stick  of  cinnamon  in  a pint  of 
fresh  milk.  Take  it  out,  and  pour  the  milk  boiling  hot  into 
a pie-dish  upon  a stale  French  roll.  Let  this  stand  till  it  is 
quite  cold ; then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  some 
sugar,  and  a spoonful  of  orange  flower  or  rose  water,  and 
pour  it  upon  the  roll.  Grate  nutmeg  over  it  and  set  it 
in  the  oven.  When  of  a nice  light  colour  and  firm  it  is  done. 

Macaroni  Pudding. — Boil  the  macaroni  tender,  and 
put  it  into  a dish  with  a lump  of  butter  and  some  boiled 
milk  ; add  to  it  yolk  of  egg,  beaten  with  sugar  and 
orange  flower  water,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pudding. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Vermicf.lli  Pudding — Operate  as  for  macaroni 
pudding.  By  the  same  process  you  may  make  puddings 
of  semolina,  sago,  and  tapioca. 
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SWEET  PASTRY. 

Fruit  Pies There  is  a difference  between  fruit  pies  and 

fruit  tarts ; the  former  being  more  coarse  and  homely,  the 
latter  more  refined.  The  former  are  made  with  plainer  paste 
and  with  short  crust;  the  latter  with  puff  paste.  The  former 
partakes  more  of  the  qualities  of  solid,  indigestible  English 
fare,  when  quantity  stands  in  the  best  stead  of  quality  ; be- 
cause people  in  England  think  that  if  you  stuff  and  gorman- 
dise you  must  be  happy : and  therefore  the  commoner  classes 
in  England,  and  those  just  above  them,  prove  not  only 
their  hospitality  but  their  affection  for  you  by  stuffing  you 
to  indigestion — in  other  words,  by  killing  you  with  kind- 
ness. Fruit  pies  should  therefore  be  eaten  only  by  grow- 
ing children,  and  by  adults  who  cannot  afford  to  eat  fruit 
tarts.  Short  crust  is  made  with  flour  and  butter,  kneaded 
together  with  the  hands,  and  some  extravagant  individuals 
put  sufficient  butter  to  make  the  crust  without  any  liquid. 
But  this  crust,  besides  being  very  expensive,  and  certainly 
very  far  indeed  removed  from  chyme,  is  apt  to  become 
scorched,  even  when  the  oven  is  comparatively  slack. 
Apple  pies  are  generally  made  with  less  expensive  crust, 
which  is  however  often  an  attempt  at  puff,  like  pictures 
of  the  old  masters  at  the  sale  rooms  of  Phillips  or  George 
Robins.  The  apples  should  be  pared  and  wiped,  and  a 
little  lemon  or  orange  peel  mixed  with  them.  All  other 
fruits  should  be  well  cleaned.  No  fruit-pie  should  be 
served  hot,  except  apple-pie.  As  everybody  in  England 
can  make  a fruit  pie,  no  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject. 
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Fruit  Tarts. — There  is  a great  difference  in  this  coun- 
try between  a tart  and  a tourte.  Tourte  is  the  French  for 
tart ; but  as  French  tarts  and  English  tarts  are  not  made 
quite  alike,  persons  who  aim  at  high  gentility,  call  them 
tourtes,  and  look  with  contempt  on  those  who  term  them 
anything  else.  Therefore  must  we  also  have  the  names 
of  tarts  and  tourtes.  Fruit  tarts  are  made  of  puff  paste  in 
small  dishes  in  the  following  manner. 

Roll  out  the  paste  on  the  table  with  a rolling-pin,  and 
cut  out  a piece  the  size  of  the  dish.  Cut  also  some  strips 
to  put  round  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Put  the  fruit  into  the 
dish  with  pounded  sugar,  water,  and  spice,  to  your  taste. 
Have  ready  some  yolk  of  egg  beaten  up  with  a little  water. 
Lay  some  of  this  with  a brush  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
dish  and  place  the  strips  ou  ; moisten  them  also  with  some 
of  the  wash,  and  put  on  the  cover.  Trim  the  pie  nicely, 
then  with  a brush  lay  a coating  of  beaten  white  of  egg 
on  the  crust,  and  powder  it  with  sifted  sugar.  Bake  and 
keep  it  until  it  is  cold.  Apple  tart  only  should  be  eaten 
hot  : but  this  may  also  be  served  up  cold,  when  raspberry 
or  gooseberry  jam  is  mixed  with  the  apples. 

Fruit  Tourtes. — Tourtes,  or  French  tarts,  are  some- 
times open  at  the  top,  and  are  baked  in  tin  pans,  so  that 
they  can  be  taken  out.  Some  of  these  touTtes  have 
basket-work  of  crust  placed  across  them  ; but  those  made 
of  preserved  sweetmeats  should' be  quite  open,  as  the 
sweetmeats  are  added  after  the  tourte  is  baked.  These 
open  tourtes  have  pretty  high  borders.  There  are  also 
tourtes  with  covers ; these  have  the  shape  of  the  vol  au 
vent,  but  are  rather  flatter,  and  without  the  high  borders. 
They  can  be  seen  at  any  pastry-cook’s.  Open  tourtes 
may  be  made  with  any  of  the  creams  indicated  in  this 
book,  with  any  preserves  or  with  any  fruit  Those  made 
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with  creams  must  be  open  ; the  others  may  be  so  at  will. 
The  following  creams  likewise  may  be  poured  over  the  fruit 
in  the  open  fruit  tburtes  after  they  are  baked.  It  may  be 
put  on  hot  when  they  are  hot,  and  suffered  to  cool  with 
them,  or  cold  when  they  are  cold,  or  hot  when  they  are 
cold.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  fruit  tourtes  are  to  be 
made  of  the  best  puff  paste,  and  their  borders,  if  they  are 
open,  or  their  covers  if  they  are  closed,  covered  with  white 
of  egg  and  sifted  sugar. 

Creams  for  Fruit  Tourtes With  unripe  goose- 

berries, codlins,  or  currants,  use  this  : — Put  a pint  of  milk 
over  the  fire  with  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a small  stick  of  cin- 
namon, two  laurel  leaves,  twelve  coriander  seeds,  two 
cloves,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Let  this  boil  up  a few 
minutes.  Have  ready  in  another  stewpan  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  beaten  up  with  half  a spoonful  of  the  finest 
flour  diluted  in  a little  cold  milk,  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar  dissolved  in  it.  Strain  the  boiling 
milk  into  this,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  immediately  whisk 
it  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  When  it  is  in  this 
state  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  as  it  gets  a little  cool, 
stir  in  a little  orange-flower  water  and  a few  drops  of  essence 
of  ambergris.  For  cherries  and  very  acid  fruits  make  it 
very  sweet,  put  no  coriander  seeds,  but  substitute  a small 
stick  of  vanilla.  For  tourtes  made  with  preserved  jams  or 
fruits  boiled  with  sugar,  use  the  common  custard  of  orange 
flower,  ratafia,  or  vanilla. 

Tartlets  are  small  tourtes,  generally  made  with  jams. 
Perhaps  it  is  cheaper  to  purchase  them  ready-made,  unless 
you  have  any  spare  puff  paste. 

Cheese  Cakes Put  some  rennet  to  three  quarts  of 

milk.  When  the  curd  is  come,  break  it  and  strain  off  the 
whey.  When  quite  drv,  crumble  it  very  small,  and  add  to 
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it  half  a pound  of  currants,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  some 
pounded  cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  half  of  bleached 
almonds,  the  peel  of  a lemon  rasped,  a glass  of  raisin  or 
Malaga  wine,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  the 
yolk-s  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  six,  and  a pint  of 
cream.  Beat  it  till  of  a light  colour.  Put  puff  paste  into 
the  patty-pans,  let  them  be  three  parts  full  of  the  mixture, 
and  set  them  in  the  oven. 

Mince  Pies. — We  give  no  receipt  for  this  preparation. 
It  is  one  of  the  abominations  of  English  cookery.  People, 
who  find  fault  with  mixtures  and  “made  dishes,”  eat 
mince  pies  “ honey  sweet,”  without  any  feeling  of  disgust, 
although  the  anomalous  mixture  consists  of  butchers’ 
meat,  suet,  raisins,  currants,  apples,  lemon-peel,  lemon 
juice,  sweet  wine,  spice,  Jamaica  pepper,  and  brandy.  So 
much  for  the  force  of  prejudice  ! And  yet  so  strong  is  this 
force  of  prejudice,  that  the  great  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself, 
who  spoke  with  contempt  of  French  kickshaws,  as  he 
called  them,  stating  that  he  knew  not  their  component 
parts,  delighted  in  a Scotch  haggis.  What  are  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  that  ? 

Marrow  Pudding. — To  a pint  of  new  milk  over  the 
fire  put  half  a pound  of  beef  marrow,  a bit  of  lemon.-peel, 
a small  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  half  a laurel  leaf.  Boil  it 
until  the  whole  of  the  marrow  is  melted take  out  the 
lemon-peel  and  cinnamon,  and  pour  the  boiling  liquid  into 
a pie-dish  over  the  crumb  of  three  French  rolls.  Cover  it 
and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold.  Beat  up  the  yolks. of  six 
with  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  an  ounce  and  half  of  sweet  and  half  an  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds,  bleached  and  pounded,  and  a couple  of 
spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water.  Add  this  mixture  to  the 
cold  milk  and  marrow  and  bread.  Put  a border  of  puff 
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paste  round  the  dish,  and  bake  it.  Another  variety  is 
produced  by  adding  currants,  syrup  of  any  spices,  a little 
brandy,  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  or  any  other 
sweetmeats.  The  cook  can  here  exercise  her  discretion, 
and  display  at  the  same  time  her  taste  and  economy. 

Hanover  Pudding. — To  the  grated  crumb  of  a stale 
French  roll,  mixed  with  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon, 
add  four  ounces  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  the  same  quantity  of 
butter,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  the  yolk  of  four  eggs  and 
the  'whites  of  two,  both  yolks  and  whites  being  previously 
well  beaten.  Stir  all  over  the  fire  till  it  is  of  the 
thickness  of  cream.  Then  pour  it  into  open  tourte  paste, 
and  bake  it  in  a moderately  heated  oven. 

Ratafia  Pudding.— Lay  macaroons  over  the  bottom 
of  a pie-dish,  and  pour  on  them  sufficient  raisin  or 
mountain  wine  to  saturate  them.  Then  pour  over  them 
a rich  thick  custard  sufficient  to  fill  the  dish.  Put  a border 
of  puff  paste  round,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  heated  to  a 
moderate  temperature. 

Italian  Honey-paste. — When  you  have  any  puff 
paste  left,  roll  it  out  very  thin,  and  spread  it  over  very 
thickly  with  honey.  Roll  it  up  into  a large  roll ; beat  this 
well  upon  the  rolling-pin,  held  in  an  inclined  position  with 
one  end  on  the  table,  using  force  to  prevent  it  from  sticking. 
When  the  roll  has  been  well  beaten,  and  is  of  a nice  white 
colour,  roll  it  out  again  very  thin,  cut  the  paste  into  bits, 
and  fry  them  in  boiling  olive  oil. 

Fruit  Puddings. — Make  a paste  with  suet,  instead  of 
butter,  and  line  a basin  with  it,  then  put  in  the  fruit,  and 
cover  it  with  sugar  and  a little  spice.  Tie  the  basin  in  a 
cloth,  and  boil  it  till  the  fruit  is  done.  Fruit  puddings,  and 
indeed  boiled  paste  for  any  sweet  preparation,  are  peculiar 
to  English  cookery.  We  insert  them  here,  as  a species  of 
compensation  for  coming  in  fearful  collision  with  so  many 
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prejudices  in  the  course  of  the  task  we  have  undertaken 
and  now  just  completed. 

Apple  Dumplings Peel  the  apples,  surround  them 

with  paste,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  boil 
till  they  are  done; 

Baked  Apple  Dumplings. — Instead  of  boiling,  put 
the  dumplings  upon  a dish,  or  a tin,  and  bake  them. 

Dumplings  with  Sweetmeats. — Pare  the  apples, 
scoop  out  the  core,  and  fill  the  hole  with  any  kind  of  fruit, 
jam,  or  marmalade.  Cover  them  with  puff  paste.  Anoint 
the  dumplings  with  beaten  white  of  egg,  cover  them  with 
sifted  sugar,  and  bake  them. 


And  notv,  kind  reader,  having  given  you  as  complete 
a compendium  of  cookery  as  the  space  allotted  to  us 
and  our  humble  ability  would  allow,  we  respectfully 
take  our  leave,  trusting  that  this  little  book  may 
prove  serviceable  to  those  whom  the  great  expense 
attendant  upon  elaborate  culinary  preparation  has 
hitherto  deterred  from  attempting  to  obtain  in  their 
family  kitchens  a system  of  hygeian  cookery  that 
shall  appease  hunger,  delight  the  palate,  and  at  the 
same  time  banish  dyspepsia  and  repletion.  That 
our  book  will  produce  such  a result  we  dare  not  hope, 
but  we  honestly  think  that  it  may  help  to  relieve 
those  who  are  unconsciously  struggling  against  the 
evils  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  offer  a remedy. 

THE  END. 
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